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not more 
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roken, officers were to her 
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rls, and she 


admiral and the 
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» or three t 


en- 
be- 


‘ ador 
ate ador- 


eu 


thers hovered 


her immed 


ls again drove 


, in the way of 


] + ifted 
least gifted 
7 


ily encounter one small French- 


tion; while those 
in some safe corner, and converse 
y smiles and signs. 
the whole, the evening opened 
Newly arrived Frenchmen are 


e so unused to the fe 


7 ul 


miliar so- 
irls, that the most 


i imarried ¢ 
innocent share in it has for them the zest 


~ 
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a a, > most bl 
idden iruit, and the most blame- 


“ss intercourse seems almost a @ 


mie 
: Most of these officers were 
from the lower ranks of French society, 
but they all had t 
which their race 


hat good breeding 
wears with such ease, 
and can unl 
The 


were 


\appily put off with t 


admiral and 


he same 
a 


soon turned over t 
I French as she did E 
quiet grace. She found 
able companions, while E 


yall 
among the elder midshipmen, who were 
Saoaiiene: ten a Gann, tf 
dazzling in gold-lace, if 
Kate 


fell to the 
little 


surgec yn, 
breath. I 


in intellect. 
share of a vehement 
] } 1 har out of 


wh qaancea hel 
arry officiated as interpreter 


in¢ 


1e St 


between the governor of the St 


a livel 


I and 
y young ensign, who yearned for 
the society of dignitaries. The governor 
was quite aware that he himself could 
not speak French ; the Frenchman was 


ate 


quite unaware that he himself could not 
speak English; but with Harry’s aid 
they plunged boldly into conversation. 
Their talk happened to fall on steam- 
engines, English, French, American ; 
their comparative cost, comparative pow- 
er, comparative cost per horse-power, — 
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was a stray widow 
(from Ne\ ar via Paris), into 
whose lents it was best not to 


After 


antece 


want OI 


n offered per- 
‘aint than if ther 
She was a1 | 

went 


rs 


2ntertainment went on. 
g ulloped oysters in 
fin- 


first 


ha 1 
hate, aS sne 


_ as hal = > sa 
ure you shall not?” said 


tic Hope, who would have 
Par 


g adise 
whatever she liked best. 
” 


eagerly followed Kate into 
i ipply of 
uppose Vill, Caring, re- 


sponded Kate, “ but what will you care 


you 


It seems hard that those who are bad 
enough to | 


7 1 } ‘ 
yng for them should not be 


good enough to earn them.” 


+ #hi + lance} ~ cy] sa 
At this moment Blanche Ingleside 


her swept into the 


rt supper- 
ir] -leared a p ce 
Sims ciearec a passage, 


it youths collected chairs. 


tilted against a 


and 


hers 
wall, professed utter exhaustion, 
demanded a fresh bottle of champagne 
in a voice that showed no signs of weak- 
} 


ness. Presently a sheepish youth drew 


near the noisy circle. 
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Al- 
Blanche, bursting at last 
into a loud whisper. “What a goose 
he is, to be sure! Dear baby, it prom- 
ised its mother it would n’t drink 

two 


im. 7 
, 


“ Here comes that Talbot van 


sted,” said 


vine 
nk with 


! Fill 


months. Let’s all dri 


ae FE . 
aibol, my DOY, St ll ne 
, , 
oiass. i 
+> ’ ; 
And Blanche and 
as 


in white musli 


weak | 
three gl 
to his mother. Then tl 


for fresh worlds to cong 


1 
peopie 
I pic 


mew 


so 


to elope with somebod 


Phil }) 
She wi 
long.” 


<4 


one 


1 
alt 


wanted 
a 
i 


i 


ll be for elopin 


gave a 
f of shame, 
ed at 
move- 
nt forward, 


1e crowd, wl 


here, 


though. nes jt ior it your elbow 


“ How lis it is 


pagne is a 


through cham- 
resome 
wher 
Ah, Count, 
last ! aay for the 


to-morrow, 


time 
] hmen are 
you are at 
= 


and up to anything, and 


German ome for me? Just primed 


so I te bg 


you 
But as Count Posen, kissing his 


hand 
way through 
to be 
DI 
ame over Blanc 


led look of hatred and 


the 
presented to 
he’s young 

Sb 
weariness and chagrin, that even her 
unobserving friends saw it, and asked 
what was 


with tender commiseration 


up. 
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The dancing recommenced. There 
was the usual array of partners, distribut- 
ed by mysterious discrepancies, like sol- 
diers’ uniforms, so that all the tall drew 
short, and all the short had tall. There 
were the timid couples, who danced 
with trembling knees and eyes cast 
over their shoulders; the feeble coup- 
les, who meandered aimlessly and got 
tangled in corners; the rash couples, 
who tore breathlessly through the rooms 
and brought up at last against the large 
white waistcoat of the violoncello. 
There was the professional lady-killer, 
too supreme and indolent to dance, but 
sitting amid an admiring bevy of fair 
women, where he reared his head of 
raven curls, and pulled ce aselessly his 
black mustache. 


tain ls who, having astonished 


And there were cer- 
young gir 
the community for a month by the low- 
ness of their dresses, now brought to 
and 
struck everybody dumb by appearing 
clothed. id went and 
came again and had their c j 
night, and il tl 


heir 
danced til the 
Hoy Se 


her more fragile cousins to dance on 


bear their only remaining 


All these came a 


robust 


went home exhausted and left 


till morning. 


Indeed, it was no easy 


lves away ; 


thing for them to tear themse 


Kate was always in demand; Philip 


knew everybody, and had that latest 
Paris which the soul of fash- 


ts; Harry had the tried 


aroma of 
ion cove endur- 
hich befits bre 1 lovers 
Emiliz 


till morning, and one 


ance 
at balls; while 
held 


some young 


> 


foreign court 


out hand- 
midshipman, in special, 


revolving back to her after 


1 
eacn 


kept 
long orbit of separation, like a gold- 
laced comet. 

The young people lingered extrava- 
gantly late at that ball, for the corvette 
was to sail next day, and the girls were 
willing to make the most of it. As they 
came to the outer door, the dawn was 
inexpressibly beautiful,—deep rose 
melting into saffron, beneath a tremu- 
With a sudden 
impulse, they agreed to walk home, 


the fresh 1 


lous morning star. 


seemed so delicious. 
Philip and Emilia went first, outstrip- 
ping the others. 
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Passing the Jewish cemetery, Kate 
and Harry paused a moment. The sky 
was almost cloudless, the air was full 
of a thousand scents and songs, the 
rose-tints in the sky were deepening, 
the star paling, while a few vague clouds 
went wandering upward, and dreamed 
themselves away. 

‘There is a grave in that cemetery,” 
said Kate, gently, “where lovers should 
always be sitting. It lies behind that 
I cannot see it for the 


blossoming boughs. 


tall monument ; 


There were two 


young cousins who loved each other 
from childhood, but were 
] } . ~} +4 > 
lo not allow such unions. 


and 
very old, the one in 
Orleans, the other at the North. 


ich dreamed of 


separated, 
because Jews ¢ 
Neither of them was ever married ; 
they lived to be 


Ses ¢ 


ls with the other, as 
in their early and the telegraphic 
despatches t 


heir deaths crossed 


each other on tl That is his 


monument, and crave was made 


behind it; there was no room for a 
stone.” 
‘ 


Kate mov a step or two, that she 


might ives. The branches 


opened t living lovers had 


met there 


hour, above 

the dust of lover lead? She saw 

with amazemer alked on quick- 
also see. 

beside the 

drooping and di- 

arnation cheeks still bril- 

ht’s excitement ; and 

he who sat at her feet, grasping her 


his lips 


while 
poured out passionate words to which 


listened, was Philip Mal- 


hand in both of his, 
, . 
sne eage 
bone. 
Here, 


lay a spot 


upon the soil of a new nation, 


whose sociations seemed 
old as make 


them, — the last footprint of a tribe now 


already as time could 
vanished from this island forever, — the 
resting-place of a race whose very fu- 
nerals Each 
April the robins built their nests around 
these crumbling stones, each May they 
reared their broods, each June the 
clover blossomed, each July the wild 


vould soon be no more. 
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strawberries grew cool and red; all 
around was youth and life and ecstasy, 
and yet the stones bore inscriptions 
in an unknown language, and the very 
graves seemed dead. 

And lovelier than all the youth of 
Nature, little Emilia sat there in 
early light, her gi 
into that drama of passion which is 
older than buried 
than time, than death, than all things 


the 
rlish existence gliding 
older 


the nations, 


save life and God. 


VIII. 
r OVER. 


hear about 


into her 
breakfast-parlor the next morning. She 


was still hesitating about her bill of fare. 


was eager to 


the ball, and called everyl 


er : a3 
sh somebody would invent a 
burst forth. ‘“ How 

ight! I know 


expression of shame for pro- 


new an ” she 
thos« 
it was 
viding such tiresome food. 

be so carnally mind- 


ou must be 


your br 
mutton-« 
better 


“A 


‘ 


wit in my life, 
Dear child, do xcite 


There 


not 
MOL 


suggestions. 


«s, 1 might have those. 


} 
i 


o beautifully, if it only 
ot necessary to eat them. Yes, I 
will certainly have l 1%4 

} 


ll dropped eggs. I 
think Ruth could drop them; she drops 


” said Kate. “ Not 
rrown up!” 
‘She will never grow up,” said Aunt 


Jane, “ but she thinks she is a woman ; 


she even thinks she has a lover. O, 


that in early life I had provided myself 


with a} 
then | 
wait on me.” 

‘Perhaps they would have been mar- 
ried too,” said Kate. 

“ They should never have been mar- 


iir of twins from some asylum ; 


should have had some one to 
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ried,” retorted 


should 


Aunt Jane. “They 
have signed a paper at five 
Yes- 
terday I told a lady that I was enraged 
that a servant should presume to have 


years old to do no such thing. 


a heart, and the woman took it serious- 
To 
town where one 

ic! Such a 


ly and began to argue with me. 
think of living in a 
person could be so 
town ought to be extin; 1 from the 
universe.” 

“ Auntie!” said Kate, sternly, “ you 
must grow more charitable.” 

“ Must I?” said Aunt Jane; “ it will 
not be at all becoming. I have thought 
about it; i 
my mind whether to 
lovely; but I have 


often have I weighed it in 
monotonously 
thrust it 
tedious. 
— at 


coun- 


It must make life so 
for 


least anything about me t 


away. 
It is too late change 
tenance, and that cl wrong 


way. Yet I feel so young and fresh; I 
look in my glass every morning to 


if ] 


comes. I 


see 
have not ace, but it never 
am not what is called well- 
In fact, I am not favored at 
all. Tell me about the party.” 
“ What shall I tell?” 
Tell 


said Aunt Jane, 


favored. 
said Kate. 
me what people were there,” 
“and how they were 
dressed ; who were the happie 

the most 
rather 
at least till I 


who miserable. 


} 


. , 
would hear about the 


erable, have 
fast.” 


The 


said Kate, “‘ was 


most miserable person aw,’ 
Mrs. Me 

eA ee : 

was very amusing to hear her and Hope 
You kn 
daughter Helen is in Pan 


mother seemed 


»w her 
the 


talk at cross-purposes. 
, and 
very sad about 
lady was asking if somethi 

were true ; ‘ Too true,’ said 
dith ; ‘with every opport 
had no real the 


success. It was not e 


poor child’s fault. She was properly 
presented; but as yet she has had no 
success at all.’ 

‘‘ Hope looked up, full of sympathy. 
She thought Helen must be some dis- 
appointed school-teacher, and felt an 
interest in her immediately. ‘ Will there 
not be another examination?’ she 
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’ said her sis- 
k they influence it 
great many people 


go to eiti 


those hundred 


1, and tha 


sees here or at Paris do1 
the nation after all.” 1 

“The most influential | of it,’ ‘I1?” said Kate. “What amI1?A 
said Emilia. ing, with about a dozer 
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eaching aril 
; . 
nour 
5 the 


I see no others 


ience and 
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“Who cares for literature in Amer- 


ica,” said Philip, “after a man rises 
three inches above the newspaper lev- 
el? | 

? 


insignificant fraction read 


Nobody reads Thoreau; only an 
Emerson or 
even Hawthorne. The majority of peo- 
ple have hardly even heard their names. 
No- 
; any weight in America who 


What inducement has a writer? 


body ha 
is not in Congress, and nobody gets into 
Congress, without the necessity of brib- 
i utton-holing men whom he de- 


_ 


u do not care for public life ? 
‘therefore tl 
ut it troubles 


stion is 


> 


ammar. Wea 


Rough w 


nati 
le above 


want. 


ii we 


] 


= : my 
COOK USsCiUully employec 


ing dinner,” said Philip. 


while pre} 


“ Nevertheless, I do not wish to live in 
the kitchen.” 


“Yet you always admire your own 
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ceuntry,” said Harry, “so long as you 
are in Europe.” 

“ No doubt,” said Philip. 
object to the kitchen at that distance. 
And to tell the truth, America looks 
No culture, no art 


seems so noble as this far-off spectacle 


“T do not 


well from Europe. 


The en- 
thusiasm lasts till one’s return. 


of a self-governing people. 
Then 
there seems nothing here but to work 
hard, and keep out of mischief.” 

“ That is something,” said Harry. 
merica,” said 
uk about tl 
Did 
men are 

h 


i} 


1¢ immorality 


you ever no- 


os 
American 


1 ositi n, 


one’s surrour 


a 


hing to do with 
for whom th 


the nation deve 1ops, 
men of high culture. 

is no place for them except 
or pedagogues or news- 
Meantime the inces- 


sant unintellectual activity is only a 
bore to those who 


sublime stand 


aside.” 
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“Then why stand aside ?” 


wight Harry. 


persisted 
the dowr 
have no place in it but a lounging- 

1id Malbone. “I do not wish 

I 
mere Americans, with 
life 1 to ‘swing a 
the West. 


] 1; 
Wak like 


ks with a razor. envy 
; 


nt 
ut 


al 


railroad’ as 


+1 , 
they 
ng I 
ir 


say 


° é 4 P 
Every morni hope to c€ 


of 


up 
them, i God the 


1 
i0ve 


wen 


‘Malt 


man, in my y boy hood, but 


> \ stop,” 


] 
sai 


Harry, 


you used to 


one, 


1 


e 


beyond 


eerily 


good-na- 


: - : 
eloved has cured me of 


“7 


Hope i Said 


it you have 


swered M: een 

I flirted ; 

It was always a 
me, or I took 
be I sup- 
always something 


be 


never 


what 


=I 


loved, 


explored in 


t woman’s.” 


to profane ?” 
I 


ne ; 


never 
’ 


Sna 


} 


} 


ana, 


- 


24 + £, - 
ast iora 


had none in me.” 


e nothing worse? 


Tom Jones | 


oes 


1 
Rous- 


ere ins.” 
perament saved said 


n to 


me,” 


woman is not a woma 
rsonal refine 
> 


ment.” 
ousseau said,” replied 
*answered Malbone. 
Blanche Ingleside 
Ye more than I.” 


on 
dis] 


“ No 
] 


ne ike 
on ixes 
} » 


, 


anc LEVN11- WON 


a4 
"Cw 
“You ought not,” 
* You help to bring 
level.” 


was 


the retort. 
other girls to her 


a | 


+e 
U 


Malbone, startl 


» 7? ate 


-d 

. W ho 
Blanc 2 
left 
said Harry, 
elhene 


repez 


imson. * have warned 
st s society.” 


have her no .other 


re- 


“11 
Still more. 


source, 


ae 
coloring 
you have gained 
iously of course) too much 
hat 


uncon- 
S¢ pow er 
of 
<eep ; er in perpetual excitem«e 
g which Blanche, 


o> 
er strong s 


over 
g irl, and the only effect it is, to 


it, dur- 
J 1 
sne seeks 


oth 


as she 


would any timu Hope 


does not 
but Kat 

Hope came in, 
he 


apologized most warmly for 


se 


] . ] 
e has, and 


The next day 


and inconsiderate words. 


1 A i ehialiaadl } . os 
always generous, Dace him 
n it, and Harry 


lore about If, : tor 
-e% - } - > or) vy tt 
reverted strongly fait! 


id 


ud 


t 


to his first 


noble, so high-toned,” he s: 
Indeec 1 ar 


l,ama 


nanimous 


never appears more 1 
than in 


who has told him the truth 


forgiving a friend 


[X. 
DANGEROUS 


temperament, neith- 
sincere 
h to 
tha 


er er i 


t} 


‘or nor false 


te nder- 
at the 
man, and 
whom 
It was a 


safety, 


enoug le winning 
ness softens 
mere neigh aw 
fascinates tv those 


no 
hy] 


half 


in deceive. 
valf 


5, seeming itself 


Crissy C 


le. } 


nature 


amiab voluptuous, 
oth 


or 
I 


] 


le 


armed € unarmec 
He was never wholly ennobled by 


sion, for 


pas- 

er touched him deeply 
and, on the other hand, he was 
the habitual 


| 
never 


enough ; 
10ugh ; 


passion, 


not rdened 


of 
sincere 


attitude 
was really in- 
as if 
between him and utter 
profligacy but a little indolence, a little 
kindness, and a good deal of caution. 


“ There seems no such thing as seri- 


>. Sometimes it seemed 
nothing stood 
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Phi 
such aversions, — indeed, h 
to heed, — but it was ay 
Aunt Jane was the only person with round 


und 


parent that like 


whom he was not quite at ease. Still, T 


Towar< 
the solicitude did not trouble him very 


puisive 
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more 

formidabl 

apt to be 

ty, and h 

except fi 

lia esp 
repelled 


not even ] 
‘ voice, I 
to see her again.” 
: i te ee , 
that SOM, pleading voice 
once mor asked 
tones fit for 


anna Seniils 

e, and Emilia 
-} ~ Thy L, 

perhaps for h 


incheon, ir 
Ophelia, 


1 
Jane- instantly yielded. 
One might as well have tried to enforce 


Aunt 


vz C 


7 a _ 
Wdport Romance. 


ate 
at 
indignation < 
Wood. 


This 


Babes in the 


perpetual mute appeal was fur- 
rengthened by a peculiar phys- 
bit in Emilia, which first alarmed 


but 


oon ceased to in- 
She fainted very easily, 
ng intervals akin 


several 


it opening ind sweet 
. : j 1 alll 
expressions hased each 
1acacows 


she 


so 
ne nad 

} 

> Sacred 

1 been droppe ield her 
ares and ties of life. 

» lived, ] 


he moved, eathed, she 


spoke, is of life 


17 
1iUl 


semblance of death, — 
pulse a little accelerated, her rich 
color only softened, her eyelids droop- 
ing, her exquisite mouth curved into 
the sweetness it had lacked in waking, 
—she lay unconscious and supreme, 
the temporary monarch of the house- 
hold, entranced upon her throne. A 


few hours having passed, she suddenly 
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waked, and was a self-willed, passion- 
When she spoke, 
voice wholly natural; she 
had no recollection of what had hap- 
pened, and no curiosity to learn. 


ate girl once more. 


it was witha 


a 
REMONSTRANCES. 


It had been a lovely summer day, 


»f autumnal coolness to- 


Aunt 


” 


ward nightf. ending in what 


. 1! + 
Jane callec nset. 


“quince-jelly su 
Kate and ili ] 
alking 
», Emilia!’ 


lilia said 


Rocks, earnestly t 
“ Promise 


nothing 


a P 
ooked into 


too long ; 
slipping. 
‘wl ixed. 

swell oi up, and Emiliz 
wander ; delicious memot 
of walks through blossomin 
Malbone, — of lingering 
1 words and sentences Ie 


en, alas! of passienate 


blossoming 


patl 


yuld ever 
Moment 1 \ 

strayed 
ind when 
Kate’s face 
between them 


] 


looked in 


again, 

to have gt 
vide and dense, as if neither eyes not 
words nor hands could ever meet again. 
When she 


seemed wn 


spoke it was to say some- 
thing evasive and unimportant, and her 
voice was as one from the grave. 
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In truth, Philip had given Emilia |} 
heart to play with at Neuchatel, that 
he ile her from an attach- 
The 
in her hand, 
kept it, had 
her might; he 


beg 
all re crett ed. 
The toy once 
cirl had 
with all 
off. 
al 


device 
succeede: 
the 


clung to 


passio nate 
him 

shake her Nor was this 
for to 


himself respondi 


could not 
the worst, may he found 


l 
her love with a 
self-abandonmen 7 


all former 


which 
but a 
He had not inte 
ll his fault : 


good, 


loves hi cool 
preparation 


i+ 
1 


, : 
nded this ; 


seemet 


his inten- 


tions or at least not 


wonderful fruit 
of had 
merel} 
mere 
God! 


was intende 


some other last step needful. 


He had begun wrong, for he had con- 


cealed his engagement, fanc that he 


ing 


could secure a stronger 


influence over 


hout the knowle: 


me ( or im] 


this young cirl wit 
He hi 
of 
who was alw 


them, asked no questior 10r made the 


ce. 
> 


ly as a friend 


1 d ( 


her Tr ransat laiivads and she, 


discovery , indeed, 


she had | in impetu- 
; » 1 bhi: 
larmed him. He 


yuld 


ous aespalr 


feared nc herself any 


violence 


love 
derness 


actual assurance, she yet believed 
he 
from his | 

Malbone great con- 
trol over E near her, and 
could thus keep the sight of this stormy 
passion from tke pure and unconscious 
Hope. But a new distress opened be- 


} ] hi Wes - 
would release himself in some way 


betrothal, and love only 


hc ud fortunately 


her. 


when 


milia 
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fore him, from the time when he again 
touched Hope’s hand. 

tercourse Oi 
for the time 


The close in- 
the voyage had given him 
almost a 


surfeit of the 
hot-house atmosphere of Emilia’s love. 
The first cont 


ict of Hope’s cool, smooth 
> soft light of her clear eyes, 

grace of her motions, the 
rose-odors that clung around her, brought 
back al 


iis early passion. Apart from 


heart into 


l 
] 
| 


1; f 4] 
this voluptuousness of the 


which ] - \fo}} se'e wae < 
vnicn he en, .viaiboneS was a 


viled nature ; he had no 


always won popularity 
e obliged to stoop for it; 
1at was noblest in him paid al- 


to Hope. From the moment 
his wayward heart re- 
verted to he He had been in adream, 
he said to himself; he would conqu 


» would go away 


sand green fields 


in the life 


share 
hich she yearned. 
to do with this 
-art’s tropics, — 


i 
with, in an hour of mad 
now adhering insepara- 
g him ready 

tached from hi 
at last 
sent him 


Kate’s an when she 


] oO M ilbone, on 

is it,” he 
when I 
loved, I 


} 


only 
have 
of 

yw is one’s heart to be gov- 
erned ? lere any 
Mile. Cl: 


as sne 


be 
myself in i 


and 


» Sas 


utc 


such governing ? 
uiron complained that, so soon 
] an ee ee 
became seriously attached to 


any one, she was sure to meet some- 
he liked better. 


*y 
] 


body else wh« Have 


_ OF, a ast 


ta 


matter 
( tay awhile witl 


Meredith. The 


this way. 


event came about in 
Hope and Kate had been to 
a dinner-party, and were as usual re- 
citing their experiences to Aunt Jane. 

“Was it pleasant?” said that sym- 
pathetic lady. 
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“Tt was one of those dreadfully dark 
dining-rooms,” said Hope, seating her- 
self at the open window. 
“Why do they make them look so 
like tombs ?” said Kate. 
said her aunt, “most 
Americans pass from them to the tomb, 
after eating such indigestible things. 


“Because,” 


There is a wish for a gentle transition.” 

“ Aunt Jane,” said Hope, “ Mrs. Mer- 
edith a little visit from 
Do you think she had better 


asks to have 
Emilia. 
go?” 
“Mrs. Meredith ?” asked Aunt Jane. 
“Is that woman alive yet ?” 
“Why, auntie!” said 
were talking about her 
ago.” 
“Perhaps so,” conceded Au 
reluctantly. “But it 
} +} 


has great ien 


seems to 
oth of days _” 
“How very improperly you 
“She 


ing, dear! said 


a 


Kate. 


more than forty, and you are—’ 
“Fifty-four,” interrupted the 


“ By 
many days as you. 


has not seen n 


” 
“But they are such long days! 
is what I must have meant. One 


day s is 


of her 
} as long as three of mine. She 
is so tiresome!” 
“She does not tire you very often,” 
said Kate. 
“She comes 


id Aunt 


not to see 


es once a year,” sa 
“ And then it is 
She comes out of 
ory of 
Jeyrand fell in 


Jane. me, 
respect to the mem- 
my great-aunt, with whom Tal- 
love, when he was in 
Americ l, 
born. j 

lia went. To provide her with 
Meredith kindly 
had Blanche Ingleside to stay there 


companionship, Mrs. 


also. Blanche stayed at different he 


1 wood 


deal. To do her 

was very good company, when put uy 

on her best behavior, and beyond the 
reach of her demure mamma. She was 
always in spirits, often good-natured, 
and kept everything in lively motion, 
you may be sure. She found it not un- 
pleasant, in rich houses, to escape some 
of those little domestic parsimonies 


which the world saw notin her own; 
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and to secure this felicity she could _leries or underground passages, of which 
sometimes lay great restraints upon her- sl 1 a few others should hold the 
self, for as much as twenty-four hours. keys. A guest properly presented could 
She seemed a little out of place, cer- n g 1e rounds of all unerringly, 


o'd 


tainly, amid the precise proprieties of saving hi rd at each, while im] 


Mrs. Meredith’s est iment. u tances in vain howled 


Blanche and her mothe i ‘Id their admi yn at tl uter wall. For the 
place in society, and it was nothing t rest, her idea social happiness was 
Mrs. Meredith who « , 
but only from what 
came. 

She would have lik 


best houses” conne 





pea t] 
In the i spired books that 
Would breathe some word, 


Fresh from the ideal reg 


lat one 


And so I leave the well-dre 

And vent my spleen alone 1 
Mourning the fading of my golden cloud, 
ppointment of my life’s desire. 


A buc 


Why must we peets always bear the 


And sing 


y 
> 


when fashion forces us 


Only at moments comes the Mus 
Alone, like shy wood-thrushes, w: 
Catch us in traps like this dull crowd to-night, 
We are but plain, brown-feathered birds, — you see 





The 


THE SMALL 


Nig meghecarny New York City in all 
its great business thoroughfares, 
its fashionable promenades, its parks, 
its by-lanes, its back-alleys, its outlets, 
and along by its gre 


at water-fronts, and 
everywhere you will find certain figures 


foreground with yourself, — 


mall, ragg 
twos and thr 


yme.’ 
quality an sccupation of 
| 
be taken 
the f. 
street boys that their fa- 


thers 1d mothers 


their dwell 


+} - ; } : 
mother so much into 


account Frequently 


I am told 
eit, eli 7 — 
are rag-pickers, 
ing a deep cellar —and prob- 
ably a very damp one —in some crowd- 


ed rookery of the cruel city. In many 


ARABS 


Small Arabs of New York. 


OF NEW YORK. 


cases they are grimly reserved with re- 
gard to the callings and abodes of their 
parents, either from uncertaint 
subject or concealmen 

It may be doubte 


cutte 


Se 


poisonous fruit 


escape 
fians and thieves. 
Thousands of 


iy hawever 
rk, however, 


will bring 


h his dreams ma 
; : 


S comers 
»n hoilere that 
nh bolers that 


in hor 
ne-Snops 


night 
little sprouts of humani 
be seen emerging at early morni 
the weather-beaten stalls that c 
foot of some drowsy old market-! 


summer. The sun 


To-day it is Indian 


genially throu 


vember haze, and here, in 


park of 


warm No- 
a desolate 
the eastern district of the city 


many groups of small street children 
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> are as cheerful 
Several of the 


are seen at play. 
as crickets, and as shrill. 
nights just passed away have been bit- 
terly cold, and we have had ice on the 
Many 


children, as I am informed by 


pools in the bleak mornings. 
of the 
1: 


have 


in suck 


ceman, passed these bitter 


places as I h 


a po 
ive just 
but they have forgotten all 


cares now in the glad sunshine, 

and it is quite likely that » of 

them gives a thought as 

where he is to lay down 

head to-night. Here is on 

wonder to contemplate, and h 
ir specimen 


proiesses lgnorance W 


old 


c 


sleeves and 
ton or two with 
—and he 
shred of ad 
selves t tl 
metal cylinder. 

Many an in 
furnished a good sul 
of Leech, who had 

reet-boy life, may be 
observantl 

Lately, 
| liet street ir } f the 


burbs, I saw a small 


w] oO explore S 


York 


New 
boy sprawling, 


face downward, on a grating that closed 
over a deep area or cellar. Si 


himself half up, his 


lenly 


he raised face 
beaming with intense excitement, and 
screamed at the top of his voice: “ Run, 
Johnny !—run, Maggie!— run, Tommy! 


—run! run!—I see a penny down at 


y — P Aye ’ »aeh> 
he Small Arabs of New York. 


hole!” And 

number of small ragamuffins came 
quickly to his call, and, throwing them- 
selves upon the grating 


the bottom of this here 


» gave shrill ut- 
terance to their sense of delight at the 
splendid but unattainable treasure of 


which they had a glimpse in the depths 
Another time, crossing a piece 


of waste ground, | 


bel WwW. 


was much amt 


ie ; 
by dodging round an 


a pool of stagnant water, which he man- 


yetween 


aged to keep 
officer, until the latter 


gave 


tne 


was to him 


Under the new sys 


he is debarred from any direct partici- 


pation in the working of the engines ; 
but he none the less makes himself of- 
ficious in the tumult, dodging in and 
out of the crowd with the celerity of a 
prairie-dog, and quite regardless of the 





ry 


uffs bestowed on him by 
‘ns against whom he 

{ kle SS course. 

; of all kinds are a source 


on to the 


t boy: 
is intended, 
notifying a 


swin- 


in 


crowd 


sters or 
1 : 
can generally tel 


in the « ity, 


acro- 
— » develoned 
n becomes developed to 
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times 


bya 


a remarkable At 

the boot-black will approach 
and tne 
at you for a 


penny will probably take his departure, 


extent. 


series of hand-springs, diminu- 
tive urchin who whines 


when you have given him one, in the 


similitude of a flying wheel decked out 
with many-colored rags. 
And with all these roamer 
the street games have their 
sons, and the order in whicl 
j SRS Tae 
ceed each other is observed wi 
ness bordering on severity. 


March 


and dri 


winds whistle rou 


ve whirls of 
faces of blinking passeng 
, 


ragged urchi Street 


command a scrap of paper a 


ot yards ( 


the 


highw 


intent upon 
formant es of some b 
pion of the chalked 
appear to 
m, ] irtly on 


} ‘ 
qaoes note 


among the 
pital require 


ind partly be 
lving inj 


Boys and girls who have 


fee 


for mechanics will sometimes < 
call pin-wheels, i 


little 


with 
attached 
ge pin, so tl 
en carried swif 
220 
SKILIC 


many 

they have ac 

pins, they 

shopkeepers of 
i i 

* show-windows ” 


necessaries and luxuries of 


whose 


low-candles, spools of thread, 


clouded candy, and bars of yellow soap. 
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wet, muddy days of winter in, num- ‘he smallest and raggedest 
bers 2 rirls make a few precarious mens of New York’s nomadic « 
From are often be met with in the 
fashionable parts of the city. 
s day they may be 


1e perfumed preci: 


. — 
rarcens and piungé¢ 


a group 


straw- 
ther frying 
“and 
while 

who 
| of 
they are all 


marvellous 
raggedest 
ibacked, and 


oun ] ein 
twisted up, and 
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he moves with gre ifficulty, leaning the “Grecian Bend,” numbers of boys 


+] ’ “41 


upon a little itcl lich | loes ran throug 1e ‘eects with cheap 

not seem likely to outgrow. ung illustrations of it in photograph and 

lurks in that little, », pinched face, ilhoueite. Any active employment, in 
} 

and 

full, 

adroitly 


the 


ums ind 


the sm 


but the 
to me 

have 

* Childr 
existence fi 


from this ex 


superintendent, 


Newsboys’ 

1 table with 
into compartments, 
lay i lid a slit, 
ppers in the streets. hrough whi epositors drop their 
occupations already men- nnies int 1e con num- 
le of various articles of bered for them respectively. the 


res employment to many expiration of two months tl ank is 


sometimes realize con- 
ounts of money. When mentioned are al 1 by New 
led that her fair v ries ‘ork wity for the juvenile waifs and 


] al 
the ephemeral 











orable possessio1 


] 


brated Mrs. Gaines, now 
I 1 of her 
and if 


erty ; 


women 


they mi; 


VW ho 


however, 


be ‘ 


n 


to 





strict eve « everything 


kitchen and I 











our 


restless spirit with an 





2930 
florists 


and 
farmers, so that they 
thoroughly 


botanists, 
1 
al 


managve- 
. a 











as Cy) 


“iadits, 


with each other, 


possible to eacl 


things ” 


for each other 


°9 Sea > 
CTaALLV: 
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h other, — andall for our 
women can d 


very little 


an opposin 
it 
true ome, created by love, 
whither every man may come to find 


refreshing, peace, and joy? Beautiful 
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4 


Co- perat 


it stands, but, against the crowded can- 
non of the grim masculine battlements, 
as the child’s bubble 


rests upon the sward. 


as def nce less 
that tant 
ley ever Open upon its crystal 
will they even dare to thun- 

inst each other as they have done 
1 1 > . > 
bloody generations? 


man} 5 
I 


its deli- 
and bury 
The builders ? 


+) ] 


builde rs, tne ve 


would shatter 


loved, 


men. See 


mothers of 


in endless procession 
| + Ty ? 
hall, more 


than “ 


con- 

not 

il e come 
. 

s0 much, 

alone 


h ip- 


y shoul. 
into sackclotl 


into worse than 
ir, before it ends, 
innocent wife and maid 


rratiy 
Patil 
if 2 


rests and responsibilities of d 


would n 
that 


eration and consultatio 


1ake these truth 
result ¢ 


bon 
tWwO 


sexes 


so apparent, one great 


feminine 
XXJIT. 
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this ling ¢ f money, W 
bring 
ien. 


g of the hitherto jum- 
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would be the abandoning the national 
vhich is as sense- 


vo 


2° 


system of warfare, \ 
less, as wasteful, and more wicked than 

the old feudal 
the world back for 
For they were ig- 


the rs of 


ne 5.¢ ’ 
barons which kept 


private wa 


six hundred years. 
therefore 
An 


1e disputes 


norant, but we s “we see, 
we “have no cloak for our sin.” 
int where tl 


of 
iternationa 


ernational court 
_ 2 


nations could be adjusted, and an 


1 police of married soldiers 


°, oa ry “a 
its decisions, are the oniy 


agencies whereby the extravagance and 
demoralization of war can be prevented, 


the 


ication ol 


| rob 


in government 


lem of the appl 


and 


force solved for 


brute 
the world at lar 


as law and courts 


of justice and const ibles have solved it 


for the world’s separate communities. 


FINAL CONS RATIONS. 
close of these papers I would 
have been 


vomen who may 
ad them, that I pla e 

plan they 

‘ative Housekeeping 

cab lly 


" + ] Yr wy 
ractl i@ or who 


But two things women must 


1 
{ 


} 4° P } 
» somehow, a the conditions not only 


nd 


bare 


future happiness, progress, < 
levation of their sex, but of it 2 


$ 
y and morality. 

They zzsé earn their own living. 
ranized 


must be org among 


themseive 
To 


sults in 


. 1 : oti 
accomplish these imper 
- . ‘ 
he quickest and eas 
in 


them 
uel 


ly oDject 


is alone been n 


stimulate them to throw 
it were, upon their own 1 
that is, combine together on the ¢ ipital 
furnished them by men for their 
litures, on such 


mestic expendl 


n 


g a part, at least, « 
into their hands, anc 


1 the independent and respon 


I] 


invention, enterprise, and 


itha its 


stimulus to 


independence of thought. 

One question is, Is such a feminine 
f development possible ? for to many the 
ream will seem as extravagant as an 
answer, to those who 


s «¢ 
of 
n 


opium vision. | 


know that to the faint beginnings of 


20 





vorthless. ind yet the 
ry of Nature might teach us 
lesson. Granted 


ing mental 


with men: 
sical world seen 
ults may be barren en 


true feminine co-worker 


what they can only bes 

Therefore I, for one, cheerfully surren- 
der to them the point 
I may know nothing in the whole realm 


of thought or invention that they have 


complete 


of originality : 


But I als othing 


not started. 
learn- 


that they have perfected. 


stron 


g and perfect woman. 
the feminine mind and heart cannot be 
nade mascul by any 
education, freedom, and responsibility, 


abundance of 





too rashly 
s, the harmonies, 
serves of gentle, traditional, ador 
womanhood. 


CONCLUSION. 


Be- 


new!” 


“Old things are passed away. 
hold, all 


How profound are 


i 


have become 


things 
the words, and how 


women hate The feminine 


sphere that for ages stood so immov- 
able beneath our feet, the mighty me- 


them ! 


chanical powers are rolling, rolling away 
from under us. In great part it is 


already gone, and sewing-machines, 


washing-machines, machines for every 
> 


lothed the 


nd true old femi- 


ne functions < 1ouse-ordering, ol 


l aring, and of clothes-provid- 
ith the noble modern elements of 


taste and culture and freedom. 


her of the fruit of her hands, 


iER OWN WORKS 


praise her 


upon the immortal 


I with the sim] 
igure of the Virtuous Woman, shall we 


warp, 


le and majestic 


moderns weave in with glowing thread 
the still feminine 
i and ad- 
should 


more resplendent 
all the 
vantages of thi 


> 


teach us! 


“ee 
knowledge 


ace 
age 


When indeed ? 


“ Lord, lift Thou up the light of Thy 
countenance upon us.” 





Little Captain Trott. 


LITTLE 


T has become fashionable to write 

sketches of the lives of really ex- 
isting worthies, who are at present 
acting their parts with more or less 
success on the stage of this mortal life. 
Among them all there is none who, as 
we think, exerts a more perceptible in- 
fluence, makes more commotion, more 
confusion, more comfort, more perplex- 
ity, more laughing, 
than our sprightly, ingenious, omni- 
present, ever-active little friend, Cap- 
tain Trott. 

His title indicates that he is in a po- 
sition ol 


and more crying 


responsibility and command. 
Nobody would infer this, from his short 
body, his dumpy little hands, and his 
square, padding little feet, his curly 
head, his ivory-fine complexion, and his 
rather singular modes of treating the 
English language ; yet, the 
question be put at this moment by 
the electric telegraph, to the 
families of “Who 
the reply would come 


should 


million 
our land, coverns 
and rules you?” 
voice of 
Little Trott.” I 


bac k, as with the many 


ttle Trott 


wa- 
ters, “ has 


th« se 


j 
more influence at this hour in 


United States than General Grant him- 
self! 

In giving a sketch of his personal 
appearance, we are embarrassed by the 
remembrance of the overweening admi- 
xcite in 
the breasts of the feminine part of crea- 


uon. 


ration he always contrives to « 
A million women, we do believe, 
at this very hour, if we should draw his 
be ready to tear our eyes 
out for the injustice done him. TZzat 
the picture of our little Trott, forsooth ? 
What is the woman thinking of? She 
does not know, she never can know, 


pic ture, would 


she had no senses to perceive, half 


how beautiful ! 


he is! So say all the 
mothers ; and the grandmothers double- 
Say it, and are ready to shoot you if you 
doubt it; and the aunties and sisters 
reiterate it; and even the papas — who, 


as heads of the women and lords of 


CAPTAIN ‘7 


[March, 


ROTT. 
creation, are supposed to take more 
sensible and impartial views of matters 
and things — go hook and line, bob and 
sinker into the general current. The 
papas are, if anything, even sillier and 
admira- 
Trott is, in 
They 
gaze at him with round eyes of wonder ; 


more beside themselves with 


tion than the mammas. 


their eyes, a miracle of nature. 


they are really ashamed of themselves 
for their inebriate state of admiration, 
and endeavor to draw over ita veil of 
leaks out of 


reticent gravity; but it 


every cranny, and oozes out of every 


pore, that the man is, as our negro 
| ; 

friends say, “done gone over” in ad- 
miration of little Trott. 
tion, therefore, is a highly popular one, 
and we run some risk in instituting 
anything like a criticism upon it. There 


is, of course, as in all popular govern- 


His administra- 


ments, an opposition party, composed 
principally of older brothers and sis- 
ters, crabbed old bachelors, and serious- 
minded maiden ladies, who feel it their 
duty, with varying success, to keep up 
a protest against Trott’s proceedings, 
and to call on his besotted admirers to 
be on their euard against his wiles, and 
even go so far as to prophesy that, if 
not well looked after, he may one day 
ruin the country. Under these circum- 
a delicate matter to 
liver our opinion of Trott, but we shall 
endeavor to do it with impartial justice. 
We shall speak our honest opinion of 
his his virtues, and 
what 


Stances, it 1S de- 


accomplishments, 
his vices, be the consequences 
they may. 

\nd first we think that nobody can 
refuse to Captain Trott the award of 
industry and energy. 


He is energy itself. He believes in 


early 


rising, and, like all others who 
practise this severe virtue, is of opinion 
that it is a sin for anybody to sleep 
after he is awake. Therefore he com- 
mences to whistle and crow, and pick 
open the eyes of papa and mamma with 
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his fat fingers, long before ‘ Aurora 
crimsons the east,” as the poet says. 
For those hapless sinners who love the 
dear iniquity of morning naps Trott 
has no more mercy than a modern re- 
former ; and, like a modern reformer, he 
makes no exceptions for circumstances. 
If he 


makes no difference to him that mam- 


is wide-awake and refreshed, it 


ma was up half a dozen times the night 
before to warm his milk and perform 
other handmaid offices for his lordship ; 
or that papa. was late at his office, and 
did not get asleep till twelve o’clock. 
Up they 


be indulged ; 


must get; laziness is not to 


morning naps are an 


abomination to his soul; and he wants 
his breakfast at the quickest conceiva- 
ble moment, that he may enter on the 
duty of the day 

This duty may be briefly defined as 


> process of cultivating 
ic 


day. 


the heavenly 
virtue of patience in the mind of his 
mother and of the family and the com- 
munity generally. He commences the 
F after a 
idorned by fleeting 
While 


slyly up- 


serious avocations of the day 


sses, 


shower of ki 


dimples and sparkling glances. 
mammz~ is hastily dressing, he 
sets the wash-pitcher on the carpet, and 
sits a ple t 


tantrun- 


tator of the ins 
ning a1 ing which is the 
there is ox of charcoal tooth-powder 
within reach, he now contrives to force 
that open and scatter its contents over 
his nightgown and the carpet, thus still 
i | If he 


further onfusion. 


is scolde alls on his 
ind smothers her with 
While taking his bath, 


sucking the sponge, and 


mother’s neck, 
sooty kisses. 
7 ." ° 4 
ne msists ofr 
splashing iter all over his mother’s 
If this process 

shows the strength of 

poe , 9 

} ung¢s in violent protests, which so 
alarm the poor woman for the character 
of the family, that she is forced to com- 
promise with him by letting him have 
a bright pincushion, or her darling gold 
watch, or some other generally forbid- 
den object, him. This, of 


course, he splashes into the water forth- 


4 . ? 
to console 


with, and fights her if she attempts to 
take it away; for Trott is a genuine 
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result. If 
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Red Republican in the doctrine of his 
own right to have his own way. Then 
he follows her up through the day, 
knowing exactly when and where to 
put himself in her way, in fulfilment of 
his important mission of perfecting her 
in patience. If she be going up stairs 
with baby in her arms, Trott catches 
her about the knees, or hangs on to 
her gown behind, with most persistent 
affection. 

In the kitchen, if she be superintend- 
ing verdant Erin in the preparation of 
Trott 
there, and Trott must help. 


some mysterious dish, must be 
With infi- 
nite fussing and tiptoe efforts, he pulls 
over @n his head a pan of syrup, — and 
the consequences of this movement all 
our female friends see without words. 
Is there company to dinner, and no 
dessert, and stupid Biddy utterly una- 
ble to 
boiled custard, 


compass the difficulties of a 
then mamma is to the 
fore, and Trott also. Just at the critical 
moment, — the moment of projection, — 
Trott announces 
fallen head-first the 
The custard is spoiled, 


a loud scream from 


that he has into 
rain-water butt! 
but the precious darling Trott is saved, 

nd wiped ur 1 comes out, fresh and 
and wiped up, and comes out, fresh anc 


glowing, to proclaim to his delighted 


e, 
admirers th 
Thus much 
industry, but who 
boundless ve 
Versatility is 
single day he will bring to pass a great- 
er variety of operations than are even 
thought of in Congress, — much as they 
| 


ne 1S so perse 


may do there, —and vering 


and industrious about it! 
He has been known, while mamma is 
bit of fine w 


busy over some rk at her 


sewing-machine, to pad into the pantry 
and contrive machinery for escalading 
the flour-barrel, which has enabled him 
at last to plump himself fairly into the 
soft, downy interior, which he can now 
throw up over his head in chuckling 
transport, powdering his curls till he 
looks like a cherub upon a Louis Qua- 
torze china teacup. Taken out, while 
his mother is looking for fresh clothes 
in the drawer, he hastens to plunge his 





head into the washbow!], to cl 


} 


T 
i 


besets pussy, who runsat the 


te has often tried 


h 


Ce 


ym] 


to 


n 


} 
I 
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toms marvellously 


p 
Trott, as his manner 
ind came out good 

more busy and 
Then Uncle Herod 
] had hoped to 
ment,” 


nae 
Mnha 


ints ar 


1at must 


iway 


annount 
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] 


Trott, but he has too 


state ior 
a sense of his responsibility t 


‘ 1 } 
not our Congress ao about 
1 ca 


awit? 
with i 
i hen you’ve gota 


fact Is 
t fight him all 


| eenailiRamed ] 
ling resident Johr 
thi 7 

this Way, 


hav e 


-I Magis- 
govern 
1 


who can sleep. 


413 

1 th 
lent. 

A : 
i, OUF HCe 
hag 1: 
le delud 


, 
hat the house 
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day be without his mischief and merri- 
ment, and the patter of his little stubbed 
feet, causes usa hard lump in our throats 


+ 


at once. No noise of misrule and 


merriment, where 
Trott 
} + 


dreadful as the silence 


howe ver deafen uF 
reigns triumphant, can 
where he once has been 


ne more. 


When we think of tl 
mounds in Greenwood 


burn, we ge in for patient sul 


NEW CHAPTI 


s of articles, of whicl 


| N a serie 
the first 


fold what we regard as 


we propose to stx 
] 
stianit 


truth of ¢ 


origin il, but also Spe Ci 


the 


only 
to the pre sent time. 
battle, when the current 


ficht has 
mm ttt ta 


around 
contested the 
to another | ; 
the war of 

ies which to form« 
matters of life and d 


juestions ol 


been made t » dep 
natural characte t 
vith a certain view of miracles. 
then in order to maintain the reality 

iracles, it became necessary to prove 
the infallibility of the record; and so 
we were taught that, to believe in Jesus 
Christ, we must first believe in the gen- 


uineness and authenticity of the whole 
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to Trott with all his faults, rather than 
the dismalness of being without him. 
His hold is on 
reign over us he must. 

We are reminded, too, how, years 
and years ago, the Dearest, Wisest, and 
Greatest that sr lived on earth took 
little Trott 
* Whosoever 


children, in my name, receiveth me 


our heart-strings, and 


knee, and said. 
1 receive one of such 
“for of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 

Trott 


tion and mischie 


was doubtless as full of 


mo- 


in those days as in 


these ; but the Divine eyes saw through 
it all, into that great mystery making 
little Trott the father of whatever 

and good in the 


itt is creat 
itt is great 


ture. 


HRISTIAN EVIDENCES. 
New 
of E1 


evo 


Testament. “All the 
“ee 


theology 


iwlant Pattison,* “was 

Christian re- 

“TT! 
Che 


Je yhnson, “were be- 


tne 


his manner.” 


week for the capital 


This was the work 
the sch he 


Whately. 
But t 


urdner, Paley, and 


not 
ver Christ’s mir- 


a r , 
violations of law 


w Testament, as it 
: ys - 
work of inspired men. 


these, 


universality this. Is 
Christianity, 


tended by God 


Jesus, in 
to be the reli ion of the 
human race? Is 
natural religions? 

in its turn by others, or 
i unite al 
that should 


ve for another ?’ 


m which is to 
“ Art thou he 
look 


mankind ? 
come, or ’ this is 


Article VI. 


ays and Review 
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the question which we ask of Jesus of 
Nazareth, and the answer to which 
makes the real problem of apologetic 
theology. 

Now defenders of Christianity 
have been so occupied with their spe- 
cial disputes about miracles, about nat- 


A New Chapter of 


the 


uralism and supernaturalism, and about 


the inspiration and infallibility of the 


that left 


tha unculti- 
inquiry, which we 


apostles, they have 
vated a wide field of 

may designate by the name of Cowzpar- 
Sion 


ali 


Theolo ry. Its 
pare Christianity with othe 
, 


work is to com- 


r religions, 
in order to see how it stands related to 
them, and wherei r 
Such is the 
What 


1 1: 
by this com] 


n they differ and agree. 
is new sci- 
to 

' 


arison that Christian- 


province of 
ence, to do is 


show 


we yroOpose 


fit it to be 
race. 

This method of establishing Chris- 
tianity differs from the traditional argu- 
that, while the last un- 
Christianity to be 
For if 
we can make it appear, by a fair survey 
of the pr 
that, they are ethnic 
Christianity is 


ment in this: 
dertakes to prov 

es it to be true. 
incipal religions of the world, 


while or local, 


catholic or universal ; 
hat, while they are defective, possess- 

truths and wanting others, 
and 


stationary, Christianity 


possesses all ; that, 


are 


it will not then be ne- 


in what sense it 1s 


ral relicio 
al religion. 


Such a survey 


} +1, 
show th 


it it is adapted to the na- 


of man. But when we see adap- 


tation we 
Christianity aj 


naturally infer design. 
ppears, after a full com- 
parison with other religions, to be the 
one and only religion which is perfectly 
le to 
to 


1S 


adapted to man, it will be impossil 
doubt that it was designed by God 
that it 
the provid ntial religion sent by God 1 


be the religion of our race; 


man, its truth God’s truth, its way the 


to God and to Heaven. 
But in conducting this proof it is ne- 
into which 


to avoid an error 


tury fell, 


if 
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ethnic* religions. In order to show the 
need of Christianity, they thought it 
reli- 
Accordingly, they have insisted 
that, while the Jewish a 


ul 
] 
ll 


necessary to disparage all other 
gions. 
1d Christian re- 
other rel 


ligions were revealed, a 


were invented; that, while these were 
the work of 


that, while in the true religions 


from God, those were 


man ; 
there was nothing false, in the false re- 
ligions 


there was nothing true. If any 


trace of truth was to be found in Poly- 
was so mixed with error as 
As the doc- 
trines of heathen religions were corru] 


t 
ipt, 
il 

1 


theism, i 


to be practically only evil. 


r 
ne 


so their worship was only a debasi 
superstition. Their influence was to 
make men worse, not better; their ten- 
dency was to produce sensuality, cruel- 
universal degradation. They 


as : ae ? 
did not proceed, in any sense, from 


ty, and 

God; they were not even the work of 

good men, but rather of deliberate im- 

I A supernat- 

ural religion had become necessary in 

to ict the fatal 
- 


7 “ye . 
quences of these debased and debasing 


position and priestcraft. 


order counters conse- 


superstitions. This is t 


he view of the 
religions of 


the 
h writers 
Leland, Whitby, and Warburton in the 
last liberal 
like James Foster and John Loc 


ereat natural world 
which was taken by su 1S 


century Even thinkers, 
ke, de- 


clare that, ¢ of Christ, man- 


kind had 


and that vic« 


darkness, 
perstition filled the 


ess than Christian 


and su 
world. Infidel no | 


writers took the same disparaging view 


of natural religions. 


They considered 
them, in their source, the work of fraud ; 
i corrupt superstitions ; 
v1 


in their essence, 
j in their 
moral tendency, absolutely injurious ; 
result, degenerating more 


s1 + 
ll 


+ 


in their doctrines, wh« fals« 


eas 
ind in their 
and more into greater ev 
Such views naturally 
A 
wt 


extravagant 


was felt to 


produced a reaction. It 
disparaging to human nature to sup- 
pose that almost the wh human race 
should consent 


beli 


on 


error. 


Such a God’s 
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which has always 
been confined within the boundaries of 


coraing j 
ace or family of mankind, 


} - 
late to ft 
; ’ 1 
to place it on ae proseiytes or con- 
M4 7 4 lle. ; Ps 
tianity, if not ccidentally, outside of it. 


religions we mean those 


édas are talked about as 


uperior hown the desire and power 
these limits, and be- 

a consid ra le 

i to differ- 








oo 


w Chapter of 


¢ 


ce character 


Arabs, who a 


between 
re merely 
lilies of the same Semitic 
race, 2 | between their ancestors 
Jacob u, as described in the 
Book of Gen 


are prt 


ing, te 


’ Christian J 


Videnuces. 


‘ 


it tostend 


cause 


se toward some one 


kind 
jon more than to another kind. 
These religions are the flower of the 
race; the i 


} 
DC 


come from 


that I 


section or 


y forth s its 
st we see srah- 


C as 


nmense 


borrowed the 


names 
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their gods from Egypt, but the gods 
themselves were entirely different ones. 
It is also true that the gods of the Ro- 
mans were borrowed from the Greeks, 
but their life They 
merely repeated by rote the Greek my- 
thology, having 


> 


was left behind. 


no power to invent one 
for themselves. But the Greek religion 
For instead of 
humanities, the Roman 


they never received. 
its fair 
were only servants of the state,—a 


gods 
higher kind of consuls, tribunes, and 
lictors. The real Olympus of Rome 
was the Senate Chamber on 


toline Hill. 


the Capi- 
Judaism also was in reality 


an ethnic religion, though it aimed at 


catholi and and made 


expected it, 
y lute Bu $e anh A « olerate r 
proselytes. put 1t could not tolerate un- 


essentials, and so failed of becoming 


catholic. The Je wish religion, until it 
» it, 
able to do more than make a few pro 


had Christianity to hel was never 


~ 
lytes here and there. Christianity, while 
preaching the doctrines of Jesus and the 
New Testament, has been able to carry 
also the weight of the Old Testament, 
and to give a certain catholicity to Juda- 
The religion of Mohammed has 


the 
the 


ism. 

been catholic, in that it has becom« 

religion of very different races, 

Arabs, Turks, and Persians, belor 
» the three great varieties of the hu 

family. But then Mohammedat 

r sought to make Vv 

t has not asked for 

' Cons 

Palgrave, Mr. Lane, and Mr. 


bery tell us, that, in Arabia, | 


r suomission. 


muititudes 


Turkistan, there are 
ly Mohammedan, but who 
ivate belief j 


1] 
i 


outward 
» ¢ ATa) 
reject 


y Pagans. but, 


is a catholic tenden 


Judaism and Mohammedani 
‘ es from the ¢g 


= 
101a In com 


expectation of 
ion, and the wish an 
» convert others come fro1 


trine of the Divine unity. 


But Christianity teaches the unity of 


God, not merely as a supremacy of pow- 
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er and will, but us a Supremacy of love 
and wisdom ; it teaches God as Father, 
and not merely as King ; soit seeks not 
merely to make proselytes and subjects, 
but to make converts. Hence Chris- 
tianity, beginning as a Semitic religion, 
among the Jews, went across the Greek 
Archipelago and converted the Hellenic 
and the Latin 


Goths, 


afterward the 


Franks, 


races ; 
Lombards, 
later still, the 
mans. 


Vandals ; 
Saxons, Danes, and Nor- 
Meantime, its Nestorian mis- 
sionaries, pushing east, made converts 
in Armenia, Persia, India, and China. 
In later days it has converted negroes, 
Indians, and the people of the Pacific 
Islands. Something, indeed, stopped its 
progress after its first triumphant suc- 
cesses during seven or eight centuries. 
At the 
term. 


tenth century it reached its 
Modern missions, whether those 
of Jesuits or Protestants, have not con- 
and but 
ere and there. The 
reason of this check, probably, is, that 


verted whole nations 


] 


races, 
only individuals 


Christians have repeated the mistakes 


of the Jews and Mohammedans. 


7 They 
have sought to make proselytes to an 


outward s worship and ritual, 


or to make 1 dogma, but 
nverts to an idea and a 
‘hristian missionaries 
to the Hindoos or the 
ron your 

your religion came 

] 


spired by his 


you 
1g bet- 


process OI! 
i 


sion, cl l in the ninth and 


centuries, 


‘nth 
Judaism, Islam, and Christianity, all 


caching the stri y of God, have 


ill aimed at 1 i universal. Juda- 


> 


ism failed b 
° } . 


cause it sought proselytes 
king converts. Islam, the 

d (in reality a Juda- 
t), failed because it 


izing Christian se 


sought to make subjects rather than 


converts. Its conquests overa variety 


of races were extensive, but not deep. 
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To-day it holds in its embrace at least 
four very distinct races, — the Arabs, a 
Semitic race, the Persians, an Indo-Eu- 
ropean race, the Negroes, and the Turks 
or Iranians. But, correctly viewed, Is- 
lam is only a heretical Christian sect, 
and so all this must be credited to the 
interest of Christianity. Islam is a 
John the Baptist crying in the wilder- 
ness, “ Prepare the way of the Lord” ; 
Mohammed is a schoolmaster to bring 
men to Christ. It does for the nations 
just what Judaism did, thatis, it teaches 
the Divine unity. Esau has taken the 
place of Jacob in the economy of Provi- 
dence. When the Jews rejected Christ 
they ceased from 
work, and their 
took their place. 


1 


Islam, ther 


their providential 
cousins, the Arabs, 
conquests of 
fore, ought to be regarded 
Chris- 


The 


as the preliminary conquests of 
tianity. 

There is still 
has 


another system which 


shown some tendencies toward 


catholicity. This is Buddhism, which 


has extended itself 


over the whole of 
though 


rn half of Asia. But ‘ 


it includes a variety of nationalities, it 


the easte 
is doubtful if it includes any variety of 
races. All the Buddhists appear to be- 
long to the great Mongol family. And 
although this system originated among 
the Aryan race in India, it has entirely 
ind trans- 
ferred itself wholly to the Mongols. 


let go its hold of that family 


But Christianity, from the first, showed 
le of taking 
of the most 


races of mankind. 


itself capable ssession of 


the convictions different 
Now, as on the day 
the 


tongues, 


of Pentecost, many races hear 
apostles speak in their own 


in which they were born, — Parthians, 
Medes, Elamites, dwellers in Mesopo- 
tamia, 


a, and Cappadocia, Pontus 


and Pamphylia, 


Egypt and the parts of Lybia about 
Cyrene, strangers of Rome, Cretes and 
Arabians. The miracle of tongues was 
a type of the effect of the truth in pene- 
trating the mind and heart of different 
The J 


indeed, tried to 


Christians, 
repeat in Christianity 
their old mistake which had prevent- 


wish 


nationalities. 


ed Judaism from becoming universal. 
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0 
They wished to insist 
should become a 


that no one 
Christian unless he 
a Jew at the same time. If 
they had succeeded in this, they would 
have effectually kept the Gospel of 
Christ from becoming a catholic relig- 
ion. But the Apostle Paul was raised 
up for the emergency, and he prevent- 
ed this suicidal course. 


became 


Consequently 
Christianity passed at once into Eu- 
rope, and became the religion of Greeks 
and Romans as well as Jews. Paul 
struck off from it its Jewish shell, told 
them that as they had 
lo with the Jewish law, or 


Christians 
nothing to ¢ 
with Jewish Passovers, Sabbaths, or 
ceremonies. As Christians they 
only to know Christ, and they were not 
to know him 


were 


according to the flesh, 
a Jew. 
once a 


that is, not as 


So Christianity 


became at catholic religion, 


consisting wholly in the diffusion of 
great truths and a divine life. It over- 
flowed the nationalities of Greece and 
Rome, of North Africa, of 
Western 
It conquered the Gothic and German 
the Roman Empire. 
Under Arian missionaries, it converted 
Vandals, 


Persia and 
Asia, at the very beginning. 


conquerors of 


Goths, Lombards. Under 
Nestorian missionaries, it penetrated 
as far east as China, and made converts 
like the Gospel 


spread over the whole of North Africa, 


there. In manner 
whence it was afterwards expelled by 
the power of Islam. It has shown itself, 
therefore, capable of adapting itself to 
every variety of the human race. 


Il. The ethnic re ligt ns are one-sided, 
| ww a truth of its own, but 
cach being defective, wanting some cor- 
i} nth. 
catholic relizion, 
side. 


CACH LaLiN1Is 


responding Christianity, or the 


4 . J , 97 are ald 
zs complete on every 


Brahmanism, for example, is com- 


plete on the side of spirit, defective on 
that of matter; full as regards the infi- 
nite, empty of the finite; recognizing 
but not 
It is a vast system of spiritual 
pantheism, in which there is no reality 
but God, all else being Maya, or illu- 


. ; : 
eternity God but 


nature. 


time, not 
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The Hindoo mind is singularly virtue h exploded in Western 


pious, but also singularly ir ral. civilization, respect for parer 


has no history, for history nains in full force in China. 
time. No one knows yw i ‘ror is honor as the father 
books were written, when its eople ; an rs are worsh 
tion began, what i 

what its decline. 

stract, it 

loftiest thoug! 

It combines 

nials and abst 

most voluptu 

key to the 

thought 


tendency 


It 1ot perplexed iny fear in perpetual confli t 

hope of change; the thing which ha all the virtues of a soldier. 

been is that which shall be; and the and merits are both the polar opposi 
very idea of progress is eliminated from of those of China. If the everlasting 
the thought of China. Safety, repose, peace of China tends to moral stagnation 
peace, these are its blessings. Prob- and death, the pe rpetual struggle and 


ably merely physical comfort, earthly conflict of Persia tends to exhaustion. 
bien-étre, was never carried further The Persian E: pire rushed through 
than in the Celestial Empire. That a short career of flam its tomb ; 
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Empire vegetates, 


un- 
anged, through a myriad of years. 


If Brahmanism and Buddhism occupy 


poles of the same axis of 


thought, 


system of Confucius 
stands opposed, on another axis, to that 
of Zoroaster, — we find a third devel- 


opment of like polar antagonisms in the 


systems of ancient E 


odies of men and of ar 


to be divine. Even 


piety appr 

gyptian and Hel 
gods of ot were mysteries 
too far removed from the popular aj 


prehension to be obj cts of! worship ; 


and so religion in Egypt became priest- 
craft. In Greece, on the other hand, 
the gods were too familiar, too near to 
the people, to be worshipped with any 
real 


reverence. Partaking in all hu- 


man faults and vices, it must sooner or 


* 
J. 311 
later come to pass, that familiarity would 
or 7 A qs _° 
And as the religion 
1ed from being kept 
away from the people, as an 


breed contempt. 
of Egypt perisl 
esoteric 
system in the hands of priests; that 


of Greece, in which there was no priest- 


hood as an order, came to an end be- 
, ’ 
cause the gods ceas 


respect at all. 


We 


see, from 
‘ 


nh Of the eo 


. : 
an order of! 


} ; } 
Ciassined 


it does 


hom 
HOt 


“Who is above all, and 


“In 


and have our 


und in us all,” 
move, 
whole history of 
record of a spiritualism 
i It has appear 
ve Church, the hymns of 
ticism, 


man. 


the tendencies to asce 


depreciation of earth and 


f 
Christianity, therefore, fully meets Brah- 
manism on its positive side, while it 


t 
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fulfils its negations, as we shall see 
hereafter, by adding as full a recogni- 
tion of man and nature. 

The positive side of Buddhism is its 
cognition of the human soul and the 
natural laws of the universe. Now, if we 
look into the New Testament and into 
the history of the Church, we find this 
element also fully expressed. 


| 
all bles 


Itappears 


in ira and teachings of 


the Pp 
Jesus, in which man is represented as 
a responsible agent, rewarded or pun- 
ished 


his 


to the exact measure 
the 


1ccordaing 


according 
works; receiving 


of ten or five 


govern- 


cities to 


when we look 


} 


of Chri 


1.1.: “ } 
ir¢ Snip. And 


practical working $- 

} 
exaggerated 
vi one’s 


> 
im 


tantism. 
curiously 

sucn w < 
of Man,” the theory 


ombe’ 


of 


1 books 
stitution 
exactly the 
sts, namely, tha 
idential vi 


ive ti regard- 
the 
yut progressive monad, no 

l Br 


sorbed, as in 
olute being. 


human soul as a substantial, 


ng 
finite, | 
th 


nanism, in 


byss of abs 
‘he positive side of the 
the 
The 
pa- 
of 
Now, 
first 


first 


inization oOo 
lamily. 


of the emperor is 
} 


ovea\lit 


yovernment 


1 government, the nce 
filial 
] did not for 
1€ call God “the 


the subject is 


ough 


obedience. 
Jesus the 
Father,” he 
brought men into a truly filial relation 
The Roman Church is organ- 
the family idea. The 
means “Father 


the father of the whole Cl 


to God. 


ized on word 


— 
; he 18 


Every 


“Pope” the 


yurcl 
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bishop and every priest is also the 
father of a smaller family, and all those 
born into the Church are its children, 
as all born into a family are born sons 
and daughters of the family. In Prot- 
estantism, also, society is composed of 
families as the body is made up of cells. 
Only in China, and in Christendom, is 
family life thus sacred and worshipful. 
In some patriarchal systems, polygamy 
the the in 
others the father is a despot, and the 


innuls wife and mother ; 


children slaves ; in other systems, the 


crushing authority of the state destroys 


the independence of the household. 


tianity alone accepts with 


religion of family life with 
conservative elements, while it 
it with the larger hope of the ki 

heaven 


ind brotherhood o 


kind. 
kingdom of heaven, 


Christianity, is also the 


This idea of the 
so central 
essential motive in the religion of Zoro- 
As, in the Zend-Avesta, every 


man is a soldier, fighting for light o1 


aster. 


for darkness, and neutrality is im] 


sible ;-so, in the Gospel, light and good 
l darkness evil 
A certain 


Christian 


ypposed to and 


current 


Sx rij 


tures < 1 
and Satan, hea 


, 
(,od 


the only alternatives. 


choose between 
the current theology, this duz 

emphasized as even to exceed 
that of the Zend-Avesta. The 
g punishment and an ever- 


been 


been 18) + 


. . 
doctrine 
of everlastin 

i ] 


,u 


‘Il has always ortho- 
dox doctrine in Christianity, while the 


Zend-Avesta teaches universal restora- 


tion, and the ultimate triumph of good 
over evil. Nevertheless, practically, in 
consequence of the greater richness 


tu 


to dualism has been neutralized 


, 
I 
I 


and of Christianity, this ten- 
dency 


ness 


yits monotheism, and evil kept sub- 


whil 
Whi 


: e, in the Zend religion, 
he evil principle assumed such pro- 
make it the formidable 


portions as to 


rival of good in the mind of the wor- 


Here, as before, we may say 


1¢€ 
shipper. 


that Christianity is able to do justice 
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to all the truth involved in the doctrine 
of evil, avoiding any superficial opti- 
mism, and recognizing the fact that all 
true life must partake of the nature of 
a battle. 

The positive side of Egyptian reli- 
gion we saw to be a recognition of the 
divine element in nature, of that plastic, 
mysterious life which embodies itself 
in all organisms. Of this view we find 

I New Testament. 
But that the principles of Christianity 
contain it, 


little explicitly in the 


implicitly, in an undevel- 
Because Chris- 


differs 


oped form, appears, (1.) 


tian monotheism from Jewish 


and Mohammedan monotheisn, in rec- 
God “zz all things” as well 
‘ Be- 
cause Christian art and literature differ 
and literature in the 


which is exactly the 


ognizing 
as God “ above 
from classic art 
vomantic element, 
sense of th 
The cla wowtns, a maker ; 
the romantic artist is a tr 
e does his work in 


the 


is mysterious life in nature. 
ssic artist is < 
oubadour, a 
finder. The or i 
material ; 
for its hidden life. 


ing form to a dead 


by seeking 
cause modern science is 777 


finding. yenizes mysteries in 
to be searched into, 


POU 
nature whi 


and this becomes serious 


religious i: with all truly scien- 
tific men. It appears to such men a 
profanity to doubt or question the 
revelations of nature, and they believe 
in its infallible inspiration quite as 
much as the dogmatist believes in the 
infallible inspiration of Scripture, or 


the churchman in the infallible inspira- 


We may 


essential truth in 


s theref« re, 
the 
taken up 


tion of the Church. 


say, that the 

= 4 ¥ 

Egyptian system has been 

into our modern Christian life. 
And how is it, lastly, with that oppo- 
¢ y ] yf ‘ 

3 C JOLC Ul 


‘ | which 
blossomed out in “the fair humanities 
” in the wonderful Hel- 


religious thought 


Ay eg 
of oid religion 
lenic mind? The gods of Greece were 


men. They were not abstrac 
natural 


open as sunshine, 


concealing powers and 


bright as 
noon, a fair company of men and wo- 
men, idealized and gracious, just a little 


They were 


way off, a little way up. It was human- 
VOL, XXIII. —NO. 137- 21 
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ity projected upon the skies, divine 
creatures of more than mortal beauty, 
but thrilling with human life and 
human sympathies. Has Christianity 
anything to offer in the place of this 
charming system of human gods and 
goddesses ? 

We answer that the fundamental 
doctrine of Christianity is the incarna- 
tion, the word made flesh. It is God 
some doc- 
this has always been be- 


revealed in Under 
trinal type, 


lieved. 


man. 


The common Trinitarian doc- 
trine states it in a crude and illogical 
form. Yet man Christ 
Jesus has always been seen to be the 
revelation of 


somehow the 


best God. But unless 
there were some human element in the 
Deity, he could not reveal himself so 
in a human life. of the 
incarnation, therefore, repeats the Mo- 
saic statement that “man was made in 


the image of God.” Jewish and Mo- 


The doctrine 


hammedan monotheism separate God 
entirely from the world. Philosophic 
monotheism, in our day, separates God 
from man, by teaching that there is 
two 
and 
so makes him wholly incomprehensi- 
ble. inuel, 
God equally removed from 


nothing in common between the 
by which God can be mediated, 


Christianity gives us E1 
with us, 
the stern despotic omnipotence of the 
Semitic monotheism, and the finite and 
imperfect humanities of Olympus. We 
see God in Christ, as full of sympathy 
with man, God “in us all”; and yet 
we see him in nature, providence, his- 
tory, as “above all” and “through all.” 
The Roman Catholic Church has, per- 
haps, humanized religion too far. For 
every god and goddess of Greece she 
has ‘ive n us, on some immortal can- 
vas, an archangel or a saint, to be 
adored and loved. Instead of Apollo 
and the Python, we have Guido’s St. 
Michael and the Dragon ; in place of 
the light, airy Mercury, she provides a 
St. instead of the “un- 
touched” Diana, some heavenly Agnes 
or Cecilia. The Catholic heaven is 
peopled, all the way up, with beautiful 
human forms; and on the upper throne 
we have holiness and tenderness incar- 


Sebastian ; 
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nate in the queen of heaven and her 
divine Son. All the Greek humanities 
are thus fulfilled in the ample faith of 
Christendom. 

By such a critical survey as we have 
thus sketched in mere outline, it will be 


1 


seen that each of the great ethnic re- 


ligions is full on one side, but empty on 
is full all 
Christianity is adapted to take 
their place, 
but because they are 
They “6 enaw 


KnOW 
. ies } 1 
Sy in part; Dut whe 


the other, while Christianity 


round. 


not because they are false, 


s far as they 


go. 


perfect is come, 
part shail | 


— 
e cone away 


appear 
opment. 


In a speculative age it unfolded 

systems. In a wor- 
shipping age it developed 
When the fall of Rome 
left Europe without unity or centre, it 
gave it an organization and order 
through the Papacy. When the Papa- 
cy became a tyranny, and the Renais- 
sance called for free thought, it suddenly 


ceremonies 
and a ri 
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put forth Protestantism, as the tree by 
the water-side sends forth its shoots 
in due season. Protestantism, free as 
air, opens out into the various sects, 
each takin 
Lutheranism, 


hold of some human need : 


Metl 


4 
Calvinism, 
Swedenborgianism, or 
Christianity 
science, literatu 
indeed often forg 
are ignorant of t 
are still fed from her 
take of her life. Christianity, 
of faith, ho} e, and love, i 
fountain of 

inventions are 

few. Its 
diffused. 
everywhere 


} 
aown. 


ry, war, vice, 
society. We cannot, i 
Pp eter 


nation or rac 


\Tn} = 
i 


wOonammeaan- 


includin 


y 
} 


m, which are its tempo- 


ms), is the religion of 


religion is true and pre 
: 


sach limited 


3. Christianity alone ig a wAnpepa, or 


ana imperiec 


a fulness of truth, not coming to destroy 
but to fulfil the previous religions ; but 
being capable of replacing them by 
teaching all the truth they have taught, 
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supplyin which 


and 
omitted. 

4. Christianity, being not 
but a life, creed or a form, buta 
spirit, is able 

an 


of 
developments 


a system 
not a 
to meet all the changing 
advancing civilization by 
‘al 


wants 


new 
nev 


adaptations, 


CONSUMPTION 


more 


how, if 
earth 


answered 


uletis 


and ¢ 


with 


I 
i 


drive « 
diseas e 


} 
aent 


arth, and it is sure that 
vill meet deat 


‘As for con 
1d exists ¢ 

1.4 , 
in every giobe wie 
lives.” ne can har 
disease, but it is often only 
1 conclusion 


tion and 


eases.” 
God ; g 
the various diseases to which 


cives t 

we 
ay 
1Dject. 


assertions, 


mortals are st 

In 
supported by the strongest proofs, we 
admit a certain amount of truth. We 
grant that, before man existed, his pre- 
cursors, the fossil monsters, probably 
had diseases, and doubtless in their 


7 , 
alwse 


not 


all these 


iVvs iession, 


, ] > 7, 
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constantly feeding the life of man at its 
roots by fresh supplies of faith in God 
and faith in man. 


In our next paper we shall describe 


Brahmanism, according to the latest 
investigations of that system. 


IN AMERICA. 


various Titanic fights, and by accidents 
in flood and field, limbs were broken 


orgal ecame diseased, 


killed the 


internal 


tri if 
true, i 


means 


ail 
iCK 


in human testi- 


been given 
} 


hsated to sufiering mat 


10N ] 


ste k 


vin 


Vi 


her relic 


time? ) among 
1ether in or out of the medical pro- 


twenty-five years since would 


not have ridiculed the idea that a man, 
by any means then known, could, with 
to himself, allow the surgeon’s 


to play for hours among the most 


ease 
knife t 
delicate of his nerves, or that he would 
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inflamed 
and all 
incapa- 
erhaps, be 4 
As the world has 


willingly submit to have an 
tooth wrenched from its socket 
the while not only to be — 
ble of suffering, but, pe 
in Elysian dreams ? 
been forced to believe this, now 
gladly accepts what it formerly 
have deemed an absurd prop: 
do we now have high hoy 
he point of being able to cx pe 
and to crusl 
race, 


and 


would 
sition, so 


es that we are 


with 


out this destroyer of our 


consumption. By looking 


studying minutely, as } 


over the world are now doing, 


rious hidden causes of consumpti 


com- 


and by thus adding all of us to the 
, 


mon stock of knowledge upon the sub- 
ject, 


ture’s laws, 


some future experimenter on na- 


Morton, 
for dis 


some coming born 


at a fortunate scovery in 
his special line 
tell to hi 
annihilating consumpti 


epoch 
I hir nN, 
hod of 

ereat 


benefactor of the human race has 


of work, \ 
S successors 
re- 


vealed the remarkable powers of ether ; 
or if, perchance, we may not 
eradicate consumption, ve 


render it comparative 


wholly 
may at least 
irmless, as he 


to 


ely “* 
enabled us 
suffering. 
But what 
checking 
at the 
heads : 
What 
maker ; 
third, 
ent? 
First. It isa well-se axiom that 
it is the duty of our esa rs to take 
some action in regard to the health of 
the people of the Commonwealth. This 
is granted by The la 


wise existing 


has virtually annihilate 


can we do zow 


consumption? Let us “look 
quest nder the fo ha 


first, as a law- 


shall man do, 


second, as a philanthropist ; 


a par- 


as a capitalist ; fourth, as 


ttled 


every 
alre sady 


on 


one. WS, 


or unwise, 
our statute-books subject of 
health fully prove this. We 
contend that this power should be ap- 
plied to the prevention of consumption, 
and that the question of deciding where 
villages and towns should be built, or, 
if built, what should be done to make 
them healthy, comes legitimately before 
the legislature. Itis better, and, more- 
over, in the end it is much 


on 
the 


public 


cheaper, to 
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prepare for and prevent evils, than to 
wait till they have grown to huge dimen- 
sions, which by their very bulk may pre- 
sent almost insuperable obstacles to a 
radical cure of them. It would have 
etter, ago, 
thorough drainage of London, 
till now to remove 
mass of filth. Hecatombs 
fallen upon the 
but only 
Pi: irliament taken 


been far | 
for the 
than to 
sweltering 


years to provide 


wait its 
of human victims have 
altar of folly in this respect, 
recently has 
note of the diff 
ance of 


proper 
guid- 
enlig ght ened views of the 
London 
now endeavoring, at a vast expense, to 
purify 


iculty, and under the ; 
more 
> hygiene is 


demands of 


pu 


t lf 
MSCil. 


New 


cities in 


other 
ountry are suffering this 
as they have been in the past, for 
proper regulation in reference 


York and Boston and 
this ¢ 
year, 
wantota 
to the increase of consumption. 

As it is ; 
ealth to 


‘ . 
detrimen 


surely the duty of every Com- 
rovide that nothing be 
al to the well-being of 


monw | 
done t 
self-evident 
has a right to in- 


citizens, so it is a 


her 
proposition that she 
terfere 
from 


and prevent villages and towns 
founded or 


selfish i interest, on spots tending 


being by ignorance 
to cause consumption ; and it is equally 
the duty authorities to pata | 
unwholesome localities within their 
The same principle 


of town 
to 
respec tive limits. 
of law 
and to the Me 


of New York 


which gives to towns in England 
tropolitan Board of Health 
the right to shut up cellars 
and the 
proper hygienic influences, ought to de- 
mand of the State some legislation on 
this matter of soil moisture. We know 
a village situated on a wide, level plain, 
through which a sluggish river barely 


other residences which lack 


creeps along its winding course towards 
The whole earth on which 
the houses are built is literally reeking 
with water. This village has sprung 
up, mushroom-like, 
railroad that 
its 


the sea. 


on each side of a 

uns directly through it. 
situation is affecting the 
health of the inhabitants, yet no ac- 
tive general measures, we believe, have 
ever taken to drain the town. 


Already 


5 oo 
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The State should have had the power to 
declare that the site was an improper 
one for human habitation, or it should 
have been thoroughly sub-drained be- 


Consumption 


fore a single house was built upon it. 

Not a few 
thus fosterers of consumption, owing to 
the fact that they have within their 
borders some of the causes of the dis- 
ease 


towns in the country are 


to in 
the preceding papers, but which are 


which have been alluded 
removable if we only persistently and 
firmly carry out plans for sucl 
moval. There houses now 
standing and still occupied that are 


re- 
are also 
destined to become the early graves of 
families springing up in them. They 
are, and will continue to be, as they 
have been in the past, pestilential foci 
whence will radiate this disease 
throughout the Commonwealth. Yet 
some men still doubt whether the pub- 


lic has a right by legislative act 


dire 


to in- 
heir 
Upon all these points the 
legislature, we contend, has not only a 


terfere with the private rights of t 
owners. 


right to exercise, but a correspondingly 
high duty to should take 
some action, and prevent, as far as prac- 


perform. It 


ticable, by wise and impartial laws, the 
continuance of such really public nui- 
sances. A State Board of Health should 
be established, which should investigate 
and have some voice in determining the 
proper sites of new towns, and of their 
appropriate drainage, even when appar- 
Into 
older and badly drained towns, and in 


ently the sites are well chosen. 


particular localities in otherwise healthy 
towns, the legislature should, by its 
proper agents, and abate any 
nuisances, especially those tending to 


enter 


spread such a disease as consumption. 
For the sake of the poor man, who is 
now often obliged to hire a miserably 
placed house or get no roof to cover 
him, such a board should have the right 
to say to the capitalist, “ We will shut up 
your house, if youdo not make it healthy. 
You have no more right to build upon 
a swamp or over a pond and offer it as 
a dwelling-place for citizens, than you 
have to put any other well-known nuis- 
ance at the doorstep of your tenant.” 
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Second. We would urge upon every 
lover of his race to examine with can- 
dor the various causes of consumption 
enumerated above, and perchance others 
not enumerated, and, having done so, 
endeavor by action and counsel to in- 
duce his neighbors and the commu- 
nity to act in accordance with the truth 
in this matter, so far, at least, as it is 
now or may be hereafter imperfect- 
ly enunciated. Surely there can be 
no nobler object to occupy the minds 
of the philanthropists than that of 
procuring healthy homes for the masses 
of our people. And if ulterior fame be 
sought for, one may be well satisfied 
with memories similar to those that clus- 
ter around the names of George Pea- 
body, Lord Herbert, Southwood Smith, 
and Florence Nightingale of England, 
and Parent Duchatelet of France, for 
their unselfish devotion to the great 
cause of public health. 

Third. The capitalist in the erection 
of tenant buildings is morally bound 
to recognize any well-established hy- 
gienic laws. If he do neglect them, 
he deserves the stern rebuke of the 
whole community in which he lives. 
If need be, the terrors of the law should 
be visited upon him, provided, after due 
warning from constituted authorities, 
those who are obliged to hire of him 
are compelled by his criminal neglect 
to live in unhealthy situations. We 
believe that eventually self-interest on 
the part of the capitalist will induce 
him to select proper sites for his fu- 
ture village or house-lots. For if here- 
after a village or a house should gain 
an evil reputation, owing to its im- 
proper situation, the property will of 
course depreciate in value or become 
wholly worthless, as it surely should, 
provided it is placed so badly that there 
is no remedy possible. 

Such will and ought to be the result 
in regard to not a few houses in New 
England at the present time. 

Fourth. itis the duty, as of course 
it should be the pleasure, of every par- 
ent to look sharply to the situation of 
the homestead in which he hopes to 
educate the powers of body and mind 
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of the children that are beginning to tions already alluded to point to the 


’ 
Let him under- remedy. The whole soil on which the 


horoughly 


town has been built must be t 


sub-drained by the joint co-operation of 
all the dwellers upon it; otherwise 
it will continue to be, in future as in the 
, the destroyer of the children that 
Supposing that a 
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ill further be care- 
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sufficient. 
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derstand 
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no moisture f 
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influences upon the future dwell- 
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or its inmate et the rooms be 


substantial breadth rather than 
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oil with the ‘ pr é height, and so pierced by win 


asked, What was lone in sucha and free entrance and exit. Let fire- 
condition of things? A villageis built; places be built in every room and cham- 
houses and families l ven for er, — fireplaces made for real use, not 
years gatl here. Are the inhab- kept for show, and not closed with iron 
itants to forsake their homes? Byno_ plates which are to be pierced for air- 
means. Doubtless it is a misfortune tight stoves. Eschew all furnace heat, 
that the spot should have been so except for warming the entries and cor- 


occupied ; but the English investiga- _ridors. 
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the house let there be 
pace for air and sunlight. One 
ees may be permitted to grow 
house, but not to overshadow 
it, for nothing but evil comes frgm too 
much either of trees 
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near the 
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the 
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patients, “about going out, 
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wise. tn 


to our 


Say 
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always go out. If a violent storm is 
raging, to which no one would willingly 
expose himself, then keep to the house, 
but the moment it ceases, seize the oc- 
casion “ It 
late John 
, sick and well, to 
than to be fearful, as 


for exercise out of doors.” 
1 be | said the 
e, “for everybody 


wouk ” 


War 


face 


etter 


every storm, 
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foul weather.” 
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All unnecessary stim- 
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it would be fortunate for us all if Amer- 
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rules of our “ mother country.” 
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habits have been inculcated, they will 
naturally be followed even in the addi- 
tions to the amount and variety of food 
which come with advancing years and 
self-guidance. Wine or similar stimu- 
lants are never needed in this country 
save as medicine, and usually for this 
purpose only after adult life. Before 
that period, however, they may be ne- 
cessary for use among the dyspeptic 
and debilitated, who, either from origi- 
nally bad 
self-indulgence, or 


constitutions or previous 


inattention to hy- 
gienic laws, may have so impoverished 
their powers of life that they need tl 
extra stimulus in order to preserve li 


1 
or to make it comparatively comfortabl 


1c 


ie 


The current of such lives runs sluggi 
instead of flowing luxuriant 
as it does in perfect health. 

But parents have not done their whole 
duty in thus providing a healthy home 
and 


proper food for their children. 


They must prevent, before it be too late, 
the waste of their lives in extravagance 
of over-action or Neither 
too much nor too little of physical or in- 
tellectual work must be permitted. The 
tendency is in this country to over-ac- 
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while 
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The remainder 
twenty-four hours should be given part- 
ly to sleep and partly to healthful out- 
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of the 
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tion, the last of which is much neglected 
in this country, owing to our overween- 
ing confidence in the common schools 
of the land, 

Thjs tendency to ov even 
in an excellent direction, is seen, at the 
present time, in the extrav:z 
which 
and base-ball, 
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n Writers 
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to 
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All this will require, on the part of 
the parent, not only the highest ideas 
of the real nobleness of his own posi- 
tion as the guide and guardian of the 


future man or woman, but likewise 
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a reverent regard for, and estimate of, 
= youne beine giv 

the young being given to : 

This regard will lead him, if need be, 

to a lifelong devotion on his own part 


for the attainment of 
unely, 


his charge. 


the 
the perfect physical, in- 
and moral health of his child. 
that in these remarks 
yosed the circumstances of 
every parent is such that he caz com- 


mand all the n 


object in 
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Some 
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Such 
critics will reply: ‘ Your rules are all 
the rich, but how can the 
We grant 
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rail, 
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rich man or body of men who will be 
ready thus to combi 
to the poor with ample returns to them- 
Is it not a fact that, notwith- 
standing all the miseries, and at times 
squalid poverty, of the lal 
from among them have sprung most of 
the noblest and best of our race ? 

the Blessed Bal 


ine a real blessing 
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selves . 


boring classes, 

Long 
before ye lay in the man- 
ger at Bethlehem, and ever since that 
period, even in these latter days such 
men as Abrahan I 
Faraday, have 
of the r law. 
Is not this fact sufficient to stimulate 
he capitalist to look into the question 
of providing ] 


Lincoln and Michael 
eemed to be illustrations 
existence of this almighty 


t 
yroper dwellings for the 
not marly i in order that all extra 
may be prevent- 
hope of thereby 
manhood some 
aid would die in early 


poor, 
suffering from disease 


ed, but also with the 


Still more would we urge the 


traced above, | 


g plan 
it doubtless 
the 
social 
their 


yecause by 

ep Sol he hr afte nt ¢ 
many might be brought out to 
light 


and warmth of a better 


exi and thus become, in 


turns, 


tence, 
benefactors of the race. 
What influence should the still moot- 
ed question of 
non-contagiousness of the disease have 
? We may feel that 
is no degree of contagiousness in 


that which holds good 


contagiousness and 


upon us safely 
there i 


consum ption like 


of some other diseases, — like measles, 


But while granting this, 


small-pox, &c. 
that there is a certain 
ases in wl 


we h ave no doubt 


number of « ich con umption 


have wee from 


1al to another. 


seems to |] been c 


ommunic 


one indivi 


L Hence our 
duty is as follows : 
Nev 


same be 


er alloy 
1 with < 
yossibl 


p 
Pan «l yy it } 
friend sleep In an 


the s 
od. If 1 


attendant or 


t room, with- 
in easy call, rather than in the 


samc 
room. 
1 \ ss sctar _ 
3d. Never let sister (i.e. 


with 


one one 


tendencies) 
who is 


the same hereditary 
sleep with another tubercu- 


lous. 
4th. If possible, always have a paid 
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nurse to attend to the mere drudgery of 
the sick-room. 

As this will be often impossible, 
out not 


r lungs 


sth. 
et the attendant be sure to go 
fill h 


with pure air, or at least with air differ- 


' 
] 
less than twice daily, and 


ent from that of the sick-room. 
bject 
1 


Ol cloiving No specinc 


On the su 
] | d down that will meet 
: but the following is what we 
deem simply prudent : — 

Always strive to dress i: 
ner as to feel perfectly c 
neither too cold in i 
in summer 
very different dres 
riods of the year. 
arises, Ought flannel 
year round? That q 
ically and very deci 
the affirmative 

a egereues 


s 


each individual. 


most franti 

others seem 
The spr 

mate is part! 


f ze 
from heat to col 
De followed, 


ie = 
seul comiorta 
ice of tw 


n fact, precedir 
to cleanliness of 


the sl 
over either with wart 


be d 


kin ought 


ing passion sec 
on consumption ? 
“he true way to meet such a case i 


While 


O Sell-evl 


1) es 
1OLOWS : requiring 
‘ ley — Sa onal 
t 1ent »nygienic ruie 
ronuld ndeavor ft : Jay 

OWula Cncaeavor to int 

1e1 ron 


ferer to seek rel 


course, or if 

those elements of 
one for such a mission, 
travel is the panace 
and health seem again 


Abote all things, prevent 


P he at of f 200 00s 
Consiuimpti 2h AIKCKICa. 
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means in your power all brooding over 
past misfortune or sorrow. “Let the 
dead past bury its dead,” and stimulate 
the unhappy invalid for the joys and the 
rrow ; and, if this can 


*, oftentimes consumption and 


duties of the m 
indre 
blessed is the person who is 


santal «a tas 
mental aillctior 


d terrors will flee away. 


subsistence 


meet the fact 
r of the disease ? 
i often will be 
yhysician in reference 
of our subject. 


-m convinces more 


ee : , 
rether or not he 


} > } vceal 
be married toan excelle 


iat his opinion 


» had been for 
th 


yund 


was correct, that decided disease of one 


opin- 


ver shatter 


bring 

ge. We will 
e reasoning 
i that 


our 


latter was ] rly interesting to us. 


Lea 2m) ] 
me seemed 


On 


in perfect health. 
arrival ‘ age to commence 


business, all his antecedents and his 
ary tendencies were forgotten. 
Instead of avoiding all excitants to 


consumption, he was allowed to scttle 
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on the borders of a lake in a large 
Western city, and there to become a 
clerk to a corporation doing an exten- 
sive business, by which 


much confined t 


he was very 


» his desk and over- 


worked. As we have seen in the pre 
ould 


} 1 
l. « 


vious paper, of all thing 
have avoid i 
that employm 
sought for 

possible, in some dry inland town. 


tive out-oi-aoor 


ter he had been laboring at his desk, 


however, short time, 
we were sumn to find hi 


he 


past all relief. In ; vy months 
died with raj 

tha ] ] d . 
the a case we deemed our- 
selves justified in allowing tl 


In ve 
] 1e Marriage 
to be consummated, because, as may be 
stated generally, we were not sure that 

uld 


the disease would progress, and there 


} 


i band's getting 


was a chance of the 
well, and tl! was no certainty that 
children wot 
cases 


hus 


d be born. But there are 


every day arising in which it 


CHAPTER I. 


DWARD ROLFE drove his chest- 


E 


which connec 


nut mare over the red shale road 
ted Emerald with Swatara, 
lat- 


late one afternoon in September, « 


ting with his companion as he drove, in 


to 


make her merry. 
demure - looking 


was a young 


le 


woman, but it was her dress that mas 
her appear so. The di 

bishop living in Swatara, 
7 to the 


beneath the 


Mennonite 
coniorm 
} 
I 


she must, of course, 


customs of her people; but 
arel, the young man seated 
in that light spring wagon, 
which was known all the 
mountain roads, had discovered a rare 
intelligence, a rare sweetness, and a 


quaint app 
beside her 


so well on 
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seems almost madness for either party 
to think of marriage, — cases in which 
with the 
fate. In 
many of such, parents and physicians 


seems foreshadowed 


f almost absolute 


death 
certainty o 
alike should protest. 
— 
‘ticles have becom much 
‘ than we intended wher 


} 


that we forbear 


ie) tner 


tc causes 
already mentioned. 


haps, been suffici 


important question: 
and women live in pr 
=m 

rightly 


times 


construc 
attend carefu 
id and y in 

offspring, then will consump- 
nany kindred be 


DOC 


evils, wholly 
larm 
+1 a 


less in its influence on the 


dignity of ch 


his reveren 


f which 
d travelled 


far and \ 
engineer, 
great vari of 
} * 
pn, as they ap] 
B < hec ke d | > hors 
Jelia, Father Trost 


he 


ses 


r on this train.” And there 


‘ ; ag 
paused. She understood him, and di 
not answer. Then he sought to ascer- 
way; he 


tain her thought another 
leaned forward and looked at the lovely 
often 
asking himself be 


or less lovely when she had laid 


face concerning which he was 
whether it would 


more 
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aside that uncouth bonnet, and donned 
the head-gear worn by ladies of his 
rank and station among the world’s 
people. She smiled when he caught 
her eye, but it was a serious, thought- 
ful, doubting smile. Had he the very 
purpose which his words now suggest- 
ed, when he asked her if she would 
ride with him to the Emerald station 
that pl leasant afternoon ? 
“No,” he said, as if in 
her questioning thought. “I will not 
urge it, though I do not know 
when so good an opportunity will offer 
again. We could keep our own se- 
cret,” he added, immediately, “ until 
to make it known. O my 
not trifle al- 
with our des- 
That was the 
not urge it. 


answer to 


dear, 


ve chose 
darling, we are 
ways, are we 

tiny ?” 


going to 
blessed 
way he would 
Edward, and do 
We shall 
at least 


“ You m: 2) y ari ve on, 
as you think best do our 
duty by each other, 

‘We shall have 
duty surely then. It 


done our highest 
is all quite clear 
to m¢ 
‘Well, perhaps ; you ought to know! 
I do not see clearly. Is the train about 
‘In a moment.” 
An expre and satisfied 
nation appeared on the 


ssion of grave 
young 
he answered this 


face ques- 


tion, which was asked with such evident 
anxiety. He did not now 
to make | 

that the 
was 


consume 
time in seekin; is companion 
had 
the thing to do. 
a moment for 
argument, but for rapid 
The train would leave 
than ten 


y 
S 
. 1 1: } 
see more cle:z rly thing he 
- | } 

resoived upon 
This was not 


tion or 


expostula- 
for 
driving. i-mer- 
minutes. “he 
her master’s 
sure, and went on at a quick trot. 
They were making up at the : 
the locomotive was wor 
and 


ald in less 


chestnut mare understood 


the train 
tation, and 


ing backward forward. 

might have driven upon the track and 

the mare would not have flinched, but, 
drove into the shed back 

of the station, threw down the lines, 

helped Delia to alight, and said, “Go 

into the waiting-room, and I will find 


instead, he 
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him,” and hurried away, while she 
walked quietly into the house. The 
behavior of each was perfectly natural, 
as any person must have acknowledged 
who had them at this moment. 
Edward Rolfe was always in a hurry, 
Delia Rose never. 

When engineer came into the 
waiting - room, she was there alone. 
He was accompanied by Father Trost, 
the burly Methodist, to whom Edward 
had already explained his wish. 

“JT don’t know about this,” Trost 
was saying, as they crossed the plat- 
form. 


seen 


the 


the doubt, 
then,” said Edward, gayly. “Here is 
your fee ; you will find there are ten 
tens, but don’t stop to count them now. 
We have no time to lose. 
stow your blessing. 


‘Give us the benefit of 


Be- 
Make us man and 
to the laws of God and 
the Commonwealth, and go your way 

The con iductor will wait the 
train for you.” Edward Rolfe thought 
he un derst ood the man, and that the 
fee hands would settle 
his doubts, even though he exclaimed 
when he saw who the young lady was 


really 
wife, according 


reje icing. 


already in his 


in whose behalf his priestly service 
was requested. 

7 
old 


He was right about it, but the 


man felt 


t 
] 
| 


imself drawn powerfully in 


when he saw 


tions 


hir ror 
hip ior 


di the nt 


srl 
oj 
girl, 


two direc 


the His friends Bishop 
dissuaded him from 
ceremony which would 
unite his daughter with the man whom, 


according to the re; 


Rose would have 


performing the 


culations of her sect, 
it was unlawful for her to wed, unless 
she intended to 
faith 1 her father was so noted 
an expounder. But then, again, 
dislike of the against which he 
had been preaching violently the year 
past him to perform 
ceremony, would prove, 
discovered declared, the most effec- 
tive the Mennonites had ever 

And then, besides, there 
eleventh-hour providence of 
that hundred-dollar fee ! 

‘Father Trost,” said Delia, “ your 
last religious service in this region is 


abandon openly the 
of whicl 
his 


sect 


the 
when 


prompted 
I 
hinl 
which 


blow 
received. 
was the 
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not one you could have expected to 
perform.” 

“1 wish the train had started an 
hour ago,” he answered; “but, young 
people, this is your not 
mine.” 


business, 
“ Exactly, sir. And we consider our- 
fortunate that 
train would 


we knew 
start, and who 
board,” said 


selves very 


when the 
would be on Edward, 
cheerfully. 

* Come, 
hurriedly, 


Father Trost, 
of these two he made 


then,” said 
and 
one. 

“You may pray for us on your jour- 
ney,” said Edward; but the old man, 
in spite of the hint, lifted his hands, 
and besought for bridegroom and bride 
the Isaac 
Then, turning to Delia, 
he asked, “ Do you mean to let your 
father know what you have done, Miss 
Dely ?” 

The bridegroom 


blessing which rested on 


and Rebecca. 


answered for her. 
“Not yet; just because Bishop Rose 
is the man he is, we could not speak 
to | 


I do not mean to ask my wife 
to leave her people while her father 
lives.” 


“Then, young man, you might better 


> 


have let this business alone.” 

“T will tell Adams that you are com- 
ing. Go that way,” said Edward, cut- 
ting short the talk; and, pointing to 
the door which led into the bar-room, 
he himself passed out by that which 
opened directly on the piazza. 

Delia, left The 
next moment, however, she arose again 
and 
with 


alone, sat down. 


hurried out. Rolfe was talking 
the conductor, but when he saw 
her looking for him, and evidently a lit- 
tle troubled, he went to her at once. 

“ Edward,” she said, “should n’t there 
He 
is not coming back, you know. He 
should give 


be a —a certificate, or something ? 


us one.” 
“ Certainly, dear ; how stupid I was! 


I ‘ll speak to him.” 


I The train was in 
rapid motion when the engineer leaped 
from the car to the platform. 

“ Don’t ever one of you try a thing 
like that, — it’s as much as your life is 
worth,” said he, shaking his head at a 
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group of urchins who had watched his 
feat with admiration. Then he hurried 
into the room where Delia was. 

“ Too late!” he exclaimed. 
I had thought of it before. It was a 
careless trick. But he will send us 
one, Delia, as soon as he can. It will 
I have to speak to some 
of the men; can you wait here a few 
minutes? or haven’t you 
rand?” 

Delia now recollected that there were 
some articles for domestic 


“T wish 


be all right. 
oD 


some er- 


use which 
she had intended to purchase in Emer- 
ald ; and, while Edward gave his orders 
and gained his information, she attend- 
ed to these. 

The daylight seemed to have been 
arrested in its departure, so brightly the 
moon shone on their return. 
not linger by the way. Edward did 
not need to be reminded that the 
bishop would be looking for Delia, and 
mare take 


They did 


the her swift 
return-pace. 
He was so satisfied with the 
that he hardly cared to talk 
Once he broke out gayly: 
“There goes Delia Rolfe ! 
her, young woman? The lady in the 
white bonnet with the white roses and 


he let own 


success, 
about it. 


Do you see 


green leaves. 
and a 


pretty 


She wears a gay gown, 
shawl 
flowers. 


white embroidered with 
She is going out of 
the grays by the gray road, gradually, 
I suppose. 
luck.” 

“ The woman is so fine that I don’t 
know Delia. “Perhaps | 
have never seen her, though.” 

“T really think you never have,” 


Ned Rolfe was always in 


her,” said 


said 


he. And then Delia silently reproached 


herself for the thrill of satisfaction his 
words had occasioned, knowing as she 
did that it was only by the Valley of 
Death that she could pass to the place 
beheld her so changed in 
had been decided by 


them, that, so long as her father lived 


where he 
exterior; for it j 
she should remain quietly among the 
Mennonites. 

The bishop was in his garden, listen- 
ing to the crickets and the katydids, 
when Delia opened the gate and passed 
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through, and 
her. 
, , 
now she 


nd another’s 


irst, when Edwar 
: 


she had 
suspect, tl 
had seen th: 


st od the 


How 
body 


could 


could it stance 


Rose 


“Yes, w 


bishop, for 
were none.” 
“ Good fi 


d fi 


stood there lookin 


Two hours ago only she went; I! 


obstacle wh 


e did. Y« 


1 
then, 


the Househ rl, 


meant well, : 
T 


¢ around 
never 
“But | 


iOoOss 


Saw j 


had come ag 


no to 


had said, witl scret a preacher of tl 
hle 
LUI 


“T don’t k 


resolved he never should to command 
be. She 
And there 
1 seemed 


it could never 
it could be. man, pail 
ic] of the pre 
man ! i 

found, 

ad not 


l’s way- 


your < 
cover up a ml 
Tre i 
1 between he: il 
was an ol 
looked 


oht 


owatara, 


ior 


room 


loved him, and as 


now, 


ley 


wh 


{March, 


und he was a hard worker. 
his equal for hol 


ding on.” 

Bishop, he was 
Nobody really 
e, which 


7 
id 


ticism 


o had not made 
his riv 


IS as 


had taken ¢ 


x him up.” 
4 | 


iwa has 


1 Ec rd, 
that is trying to 
of sins. I know 
unforgiving, i 
1 vain as a girl, — 
Mi Tyelia I 


Cilla. i 


-_ 
- 
is gone 


1 } | 
ut I doubt wheth- 


ghtly 
iad felt relieved 


roing away from 


“ There 


is here, 


said: was 


h sudden pain: “ Have n’t 


im warr 


u parted go he ever said 
* 1 _— 
Hie +E het L Shel A 


He has gone off 


father, if 


he always said 


put a sword in his hand !’ 
“ Whoever they send in his place, 


iends, to b 


e sure. 


int for the worst thing 


against us, that we don’t 


rules and keep our vows ? 


victorious, and I have 
] 
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they cannot send a worse man for us,” to her the world from which Edward 
she said. ‘Whatever happens, nobody came, the world to which he would 
can complain of your stewardship, fa- perhaps one day lead her. They had 
ther.” enriched her thoughts, and were not 
The old man smiled, and his daug 
ter smiled with him; but this hour, ; 
which ld Vv *n the happie neinee vd long made him an inter- 
of her life, was, ite of her, the sad ‘sting y to the bishop, as well as 
. ; sd friend. He was his first point 
¢g act with the great world ; through 
have deceived him,” him he felt the vast tides coming in 
and going out, ebbing and flowing; 


and through him he lear 


of tl 
} 
I 


givings presently were quieted. ° great enterprises by whi the re- 
she felt asham f her varying mood, sources, power, anc imanity of na- 
t it must tions were discovered to each other. 

So the weeks passed, the months. 

was in the spring to which Delia 

1d been looking forward with impa- 

rit would be 

herself a 

visit to a friend’s house among the An- 


+t away from home, 
] 
u 


r hill in the spring that tl ’ 
had endured anxietie 
joys, the gay, careless 


appy fellow who secretly smiled at his 


folk 

— 
ispectecd, 
taken out 
lie] 

DY il nt 
‘ accident 
ie wae 


of the 


} 
» asked the 


e } 3 
before yesterday. 


After a moment the boy, percei 
that no more questions would be 
ran on. 


nd 


f; and ug his books Delia went into the house. Hours 
one by one, u passed. There she sat, waiting in si- 
saw his shelves filled with a literature to lent, horrible uncertainty. The strength 
which he would otherwise have had no of her nature had never a better dem- 
access. These books ke valued, and onstration than in this. Her impulse 


his daughter loved them. They gave was, of course, to leave the house, to fly 
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to Emerald, and see and learn for her- 
self what had happened. But among 
these strangers who, if the rumor had 
grown in its transit and Edward still 
lived, would gather around her hus- 
band, could she 
tator : 


How 
them from her presence 


stand as a silent spec- 
could she account to 
to him that she had come in her fa- 


stead, Mr. Rolfe’s dear friend ? 


discover in an 


not 

Edward hin 

she had no evi 1 

and looked in vain for the letter whi 

Father No; 
hi o do was to remain 


1e live 


the 
neo f, 
1g f 


where she was. nd yet! if | 
if he c 
signs even test 


riage before he 


yuld 


out of the world, 


there mi 


ther, 


yet disposed of this afterthough 
home. 


her father came 
He had heard of 


after he hi: set 


. _ ° 
the accident jt 


out on his pastoral 
once change d his course, 


visits, and at 


going over to Emerald, and so to 
Laurel Station, 


to witness the fu 


arriving there in time 


neral services, and to 
see the little company of mourning men 
start with the body for Philadelphia, 
, lived. 


tell 


where Edward’s surviving sister 
The old 


all this to his dau 


man had come h to 


with her. 

‘he deatt 
this enter 
shocked tl 
; “- ail 
caeepliy mourned 
through sym] 
have fallen into a 
from which she would find i 
rally. It seemed, indeed, 


for either of them to accept the fact of 


Edward’s death. So cheerful was he, 


so alive, so strong, it v monstrous to 
associate with him thoughts of helpless- 
ness and decay. He still lived, —he 
must come again! The reading he had 


begun must be continued ; the work he 
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planned must be finished. Alas! death 
had decreed not so! He would return 
for no more pleasant chat or kindly 
service. He was gone forever. 

Late in the spring Delia made a great 
effort to break away from the seemingly 
hopeless state of life into which she 
She began to talk again 

projected visit to Ancaster, 
bishop, perceiving that 


had fallen. 
about the 


and the she 
needed a change, urged her going. So 
and he went on 
circuit, preaching 

the region until the end of 
came back, and found 
receded him by a sin- 


they closed the house 


( 
his long summer 


assured him that it 

er a profitable journey. 

She had recovered something of her 

native cheerfulness, and seemed young 
again. 

efallen both 

father a i 1is separa- 

tion 1ent 

gardful of 

The filial heart of Delia 

have been enlarged. She 

iad but 


which made them in subseqt 


intercourse more tenderly re; 
each other. 
seemed to 


h she 1 


deported herself as thou 
her father to { 


9 
g 
There 


coming sl 


live ior. no 


was 


other for whose might 


watch and wait; 
crowing 
g g 

( f age. 

In his circuit 
Friend 
young man who had, before h 
his worked in the 

} 


blacksmith’s sl 


Bishoj 


Holcombe again, 


ninistry, 


i0op; for like 


ret their own living with own 


> 
} 
I 


teachers among Mennonites labored to 
v 
i 


Ho] 


n riOic 


rand ound Mr. ymbe 


in aremote corner of his circuit, 


ing and t th an ear 
er youth had given prom- 


which his ea j 
i invited him to return 


and he 
to Swatara. Since the mines were be- 
coming famous, the population increased 
fast, and he felt that there should be at 
this important point a younger man, a 
man of more activity and vigor, than 
himself. When he gave the invitation, 
he had every reason to hope that Mr. 
Holcombe would think well of it ; for it 
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‘ would only join the 
Mennonites. When anybody ventured 
sak him on the subject, he al- 

s already 

or for 


know 


who | 


You are 
would 

ith my 
could 


irn you 
l’s de- 


have 
o could 


nid 
Nu 


you, I will.’ 
ked: “ Did Friend send 


4h 
since she had 
1is question, the 
ire whether his words 
not. He had that 
when he had deter- 


ino 2 ] rir with ¢] 
ng ana winterin with the 


utry folk among the hills. He was 
} \ 


in the ntry before Mr. Holcombe 

asters ee "ie Ag eh ; a ; _ a - 
became a shir light, and people sa nined that a certain course was desir- 
is] nd this marriage he d l 


that he might himself 
VOL. 3 
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] — 
i occUDYy 


nonor 
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e has- 
d stood 


from the 


seemet 


emotion 


{ . } a 
the law of Friend Holcombe’s 
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S gone temper she remembered 


a | ] 


r ev- 
lye YY 
oenreecn years 

} Lid. ¥( i ; ym, a l as the book- 

. e. . : 1 4¢ . FF 
remember it » be 1 public helf, id rgone a - slight 
when pleased, but not while father han , ‘he whitewashed walls were 


steadily regarding the f 


There was a vase containing flowers o1 
man. She did not like its ey $i he : 


1 


n 
ke it ind an easy-chair near by, 


1 


sD 
i 


She feared that she had ise- h looked | than a hundred years 
ly and had angered him, s violet Id it was evident, presid- 
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home of the ancients, but 
rn who was not a cold-blooded 
innovator. The atmosphere of tl 
had und ] re, | 


one to the 


yuld nowhere have found a man 


, 

and woman in finer physical harmony 

than the efore 
. : 


moceis 


him. They were 


and womanly beauty. 


“ 


4 
99 


3 
d life it 


c was 
either 


that of them 
Nature had decreed other- 


nd Hok 


*y 


impossib 


haracter 


trustful, 


this calla 
porch and stood by her father. 


parentage was in her face. At } 
Friend Holcembe’s hair mus 
of that golden 


been brown 


1 } = —— 4 
head, which looked as if it 
been shadowed by a 


ynate 


sorrow 
assi( feeling, 


pe as that< 


expression 
he great 
mouth 

ve to 

L 1e did 
not shrink tiny which 
critical, rather 


seemed than 
softly kind, bi ste] and 
gave Father 


Pa 


yped forward 
re he 


i 
lrost her hand bef 
-emed i he was there 


as one « for something 

more nspection. 

hen another git ime from the 

ise, a girl 

possibly by 
were 


Her hands 
cardinal - flowers, and 
returned 
] 


Rosa, 


from a 


shoes were soiled, and 
] 


how 


many miles she 
in-bonnet under 
- - ] 
group would 
as dressed 
ss and 
he attire 
ithe 


were 








The Foe Zit 


> 
i 


| | } 
Knowileage 


ht rec 


again. 





papers and was all 
had bound him- c esy. Trost was a man whom h 
is her own, it h mucl ished see, and had no 


to warn the ex] yn of ‘ing. The wish was 


' 1 ; } . . . ~ 
ornooa, and ea nm y pro nstin oi 


in who was vi 
when I went away, - 


ineer, — I don 


in a minute, 
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at onee with his estimates, he took from 
a black wallet which he carried in the 
Provi- breast pocket of his coat, a letter, the 
post to be contents of which were known only to 
ny other the writer and himself. It was ‘the 
with the letter Father Trost had written agreea- 
He bly to promise, contained his cer- 
he _ tificate the marriage ceremony per- 

formed by him ; 
1 been received at that station not 
Edward’s death, and had 
ds, with oth- 
er papers, in < which Mr. Elsden 


had only recently been overhauling. 


his return 
" cairn-gorms 
tal wells, j e them 
in our young 
] 
l 


charge¢ with 


Rigg “seat 
nis fine Ciassi- 

he Roman type, though an 
f the outward man, 

in comparison with 


have made 


enough to 


1 deve 


happen to say so, while 


pastimes ; and he continu 
what is called a ladies’ man, y which 
to understan 
yftentimes poems vas a ccomb, or effeminate, or in- 
: : 


iderness, lithe l ionable; but that, by nature, 


mpanionship of 


1 
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vati 


me to the N 
in full blast at th 
Ve went toA 


ve W 


ne 


IT 


, 
anotner. 
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1 
the peopie abo 


+} 


Ce Ir 


veaeatey 
tol 


t uneasines 


* How, 


) speak so decid- 





ort 


low tittering 


kept 1 


: ’ 

the wa 

impost 
] 


expression 


of the eyes, and a sort 


point I saw cha 


1 
a sculptur 


tomvDs ; 


on his left 





given e¢ xpressi¢ yn 


irom the manner y* ive treated ¥ lineas. Ten guineas tor f#at: 


subject as a whole, it i vell-manage , take your ice. Man 


chooses 
— 
ctur 


e. 1arte ength and has one 
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n atrocious Car! 


ut of the way pre- 


lt 


ppointed for him, and failed utterly, of 


The picture was turned to the 
HARDING. — Of course, our vall, and there remained until about a 
quire to be told much month before I left London forever, 


T e 
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before 
one day, he | hour, breathing 
ufter looking i fev inu eyes when 
begged me to gi served, saying 
he might se of his Lordshiy 
done with it. I consented ; painted ; that | 
furthest, he produced — cature, 
it with all se 


er1ousness 


two hours 


-j supposititious, 
1 . - 
ne ever paint 


L determined 
is a two-thirds life-siz he 


‘ 7, | f4 
stead Of t 


ng or 5s inom rl€ 
of Sully too, in t chestnt 
and enough of 


ng, its lue eyes, y, though I may be mis- 
ess and strength, to make i t eyes of West were won- 


1 


fort! } iridescent, clear, and change- 
late Henry Robi x a ; but tl 


n able; b e was no melancholy, no 
|. after his af ei : 


1 1 
somevoay 


Royal Hig 1 youl rl, out r a romp 
backwoodsma! ho, withou y hel; laisi 1 buttercups, and 
yuntess herself 


Once Byron ( 1 limented West ex- 
travagantly on his courage, be 


ia Re 2 } 


«4 } 
ana threa ning 

hi ro 11 
n his way —all 
ended with the man’s kissing 


id hugging his Lordship. Byron ha 


} 
a 


guineas lieving it only a bit of acting, a 
ountess for some- flourish on the par f Pietro, 


ady Caroline him in the midst of 


plyin pie treated to his chamber; but West, 
at five hundres i 

apie ce, and of the C 

thing less than half price. 
Lamb, who, it must be acknowled tantrums, whereupon, after a few more 


knew Byron well, an extravagances, he 


nd had reason to burst into tears, and 
know him, used to come and sit down 


finished by beslobbering his Lordship, 
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who met him at the top of the stairs, 
after the fit was over. Of course, we 
all remember how Byron complimented 
Lady Hester Stanhope for her horse- 
manship, when she 

a very commonplace 
vicious 


mounted on 


: ] 
animal, 


was 
neither 
nor spirited, which anybody 
might have ridden. 

One day, when West was hard at 
work on his Cupid and Psyche, which 
was soon after engraved for a London 
annual, a sculptor tried to borrow the 
idea ; but West said, “ No; if you shoul 
outlive me, I may be charged with bor- 

ing from you,” and he appealed to 
me. I took the 
chatting with hi 
} 


Vhile 
m at this time, he told 
liked borrowing, as he 
proved ; a1 hat 
West adm very much in Childe 
Harold was “giz, only gin.” But one 
of the rich hings he told me 
the fol 


rt} 
rtra 


same view. 


me that Byron 


he said something 


g was 
was engaged on the 


po 


Ss 
claimed, 


you have 


> undertook my 


llow pocl 
I 


’ 


indkerchiel 
stars in com- 


I nev- 


moralized the I icture. V 
He was incorrigible, 


} 


CHARLES CODMAN. — 


wcape. — 


2st landscape- 


One of our earliest and fine 


painters. Until his day, our painters, 
with a few exceptions (Sargent, Dun- 
Morse, Peale), had 
themselves to history and 
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lap, Allston, and 
confined 
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portraiture, seldom or never venturing 
upon landscape. One day, soon after 
my return from abroad, I happened to 
dine at the Elm Tavern in Portland. 
While at table, my attention was di- 
rected to what seemed the strangest 
paper-hangings I had ever seen,—a 
forest of large trees, reaching from the 
floor to the ceiling, and crowded with a 
luxuriant undergrowth. Upon further 
examination, I found these paper-hang- 
ings to be painted in oil; and learned, 
upon inquiry, that they were the work 
of a sign-painter. 
and I lost no time in hunting the 
tist up. I found him in the 1 
his workshop half buried, 


They were masterly, 


banners, fire-buckets, and all sorts 
trumpery, which he had collected as a 
curiosity-hunter. I ordered a picture, 
which he spoiled by overdoing; and 
then another, which I have now, — the 
first he ever painted worth mentioning, 
foliage 

a pin before he considered it fini 
After this 
late T. A. 


and others of my acquaintance ; and he 


though he went over the 


I obtained orders from 


Deblois, Simon Greenleaf, 


+H ] SER eager 
continued g, not siowly anc 
step by step eaps and strides, 
until he | luced some of 


beautifu 


the most 


know of. One day, 
when he was just beginning to paint 
freely and heartily, I told him I thought 
he must have begun life with some 
painter of tea-trays, or pottery, or clock- 
faces. 

that he 


Ie laughed, and acknowledged 
, 


had been apprenticed 


lard, the clock-maker of Roxbury, wl 


‘nt nothine but clock-faces : 
t nothing but k-faces 


he worked for Pen- 


JouN ROLLIN TILTON. Landscape. 
— This wonderful man deserves a chap- 
ter, and we can barely afford him a 
page or part of a page,—a touch-and- 
go notice at most. Our acquaintance 
began as follows. Mr. John A. Poor, one 
of the the Montreal and 
St. Lawrence Railway, called on me to 
look at some car-panels, which had just 
been painted in landscape for the cor- 
poration. 


directors of 


The late Judge Preble, Pres- 
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com- a sort of marine villa, then belonging 


to me, on Cape Elizabeth, and now con- 


ident of the road, it seems, had 
plained of Mr. Poor’s extravagance, 


panels must have been verted into a watering-place, which was 


belie ng ne ! 
very costly,—not less than twenty or 
thirty dollars apiece. They were very treatment 
clever and spirited, with water and at- went to Italy, w 
ever since, occupying a place in the 


wonderfully like some of Claude’s in 
and coloring. After this he 
here he has remained 
mos] here 
l very foremost rank of landscape-paint- 
dead, 
’ and orders 
until, of 
any more engage- 
married to a woma 
painte r to do them 
“ Well, sir, they c 
nts apiece 


ashalf a day, 


Brown, 
ir way 
and 

1, who 

1 all theis 
putation 


a mother to support, and, of ty for landscape. portrai- 
wages he was earnin -a t we ha ne ju thing at all. 
a half a day, - 1 rtrait 

ell, an l was ] 


Neverthel 
ry | 


and n 
he began brow off 
with a most alarmin: 
nted 
etry 
, WaS Ove 
ee as to leave n 
al manner. But he soon Ly 
h finishing, and produced land- 
} 1 I should have writ 
Expedition.” I am re- 


s of extraordinary merit, though 


: oR ninded also by D1 } hat Frankl 
out effects, he paid little atten- C ‘ Dr. J. Ray, that Franklin 


y 
of errors and extravarances. n 
1 


ging 


‘ : on of Rembrandt. 
tion to drawing ; and, though his tree air ie 
ai ee et 1 : e les “enthroned 7/23 
were distinguishable, they were never 
characteristic. generalized nature - $a 

es " ae z With a Ge 
and soon fell into a style astonishingly 
like that of Claude de Lorraine, though afer «more than once hat it might 
he had never seen a picture of that | e, and I drove Breck- 
master at the time ; and I have nowon  enridge, would be a relief to my 


my walls a picture of * Cape Cottage,” friend Ray and myself. 
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THE FATAL ARROW. 


NV Y father had a fair-haired harvester ; — 
4 I gleaned behind him in the barley-land ; 
And there he put a red rose in my hand: 


O cruel, killing leaves those rose-leaves were! 


He sung 


Learne so! rd; and while his sickle swept 


Athwart the sl talks, my wild heart kept 


1 
f 


iting 


br 0k, 


iS down. 


Still next my heart the fading rose I wore, 


But all so sad; full well I knew, God wot, 
That I had been in love and he had not, 


And in the barley-field I gleaned no more. 
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POPULARIZING 


HE impatience of a German wash- 
erwoman led to the invention of 
The history of that ele- 
gant art begins with a homely domes- 
tic scene, which occurred at 
about 


lithography. 


Munich 
the year 1793, and in which three 


characters figured, — Madame Senefel- 
der, the poor widow of an excellent ac- 
tor, then recently deceased ; son, 


Alois 


young man of an 


her 
Senefelder, aged twenty-two, a 


and 


inventive turn ; 

1patient washerwoman just men- 

The washerwoman had callec 

iome of this widow for the weekly 

’ was not ready, 

and the widow asked her 
He le oked at ou 


r upon which vrite thout 


| ; 
son to take it. 


to find the fra 


noticed als¢ 


gment, 


is ink was 


to be 


Washerwomen are not apt 
rawed by such customers, and this 


lid not conceal her im- 


fruitless search was 
proceed man had in 
the ap: 


colored stone, such 


‘he young 
smooth, soft, cream- 

; lithographers 
now use. > had also a mass of paste 
made of lampblack, wax, soap, and wa- 
f the moment, he 

} 


1 upon the soft, sm he 


short list of garments the 
this 
The went off 
Sek. ta 7171 17 P al . . 
with her small bundle of clothes, peace 
was 


purpose wkward lump 


paste. washerwoman 
restored to the family, and the 
wrifing on the stone remained. 

To understand how so trifling a cir- 
cumstance caused the invention of lith- 
ography, it is necessary to know why 
this young man ] 


had in his heuse 


that flat, smooth stone and that soapy 
] 


black lump, and how it happened 
that his ink was dry, and that not the 
smallest piece of paper could be found 
in the room. If it is humiliating to the 
pride of man to learn what a great part 
Accident plays in discoveries, we are 
somewhat reassured when we perceive 
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that it is only a specially trained, active, 
penetrating human intelligence which 
can interpret and follow up the hint 
which Accident gives. Our washer- 
woman, reader, might drive us raving 
mad with her impatience, but I fear 
ve should never invent anything re- 
But this 
Alois Senefelder was prepared for his 


in consequence. 


man by previous experiment 

and brooding thought. 

He had been a 
is father; bu 

he poverty of the family compelled him 

listasteful pursuit, and 

j The cold- 

dience announced to him 

I s father’s 

manager could only of- 


law student to please 
t upon his father’s death, 


} 
he stage. 


. - 
0 I 
t In 


sited hi 
rriiea inl 


£ 
ted. While performing 
hes and 
»ome 


tion of supernumerary, 


devised speec 

ions for more gifted actors. 
were performed, and with 

ss that he deemed it worth 

> to print them ; and this led to his 
ately conversant with 
and mystery of print- 
lenty of leisure, and a 


f everything else, it oc- 


to try and save expense 


own plays; and, with 


that end in view, he proceeded to ex- 
periment with sealing-wax, wood, and 
other substances. Not succeeding in 
getting a good impression from wax or 
wood, he attempted to engrave a copper- 
plate by the aid of aqua-fortis. But be 

fore applying this biting liquid, he had to 
cover his copperplate with the varnish 
that engravers use for the purpose, and 
write upon it a page of print backwards. 
It is not easy to write printing letters 
backwards ; he made many mistakes ; 
and one mistake might spoil a most la- 
To lessen this 
difficulty, he contrived the mixture of 
wax, soap, lampblack, and water re- 
ferred to above, with which he used to 


boriously written page. 
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s errors, and write upon it 
the correct word. This accounts } a his 
having in his house so unusual a mix- 
ture, which was, in fact, an otly Jencil, 
—one of the essentials of the art, then 
unknown, of taking impressions from a 
writing or drawing upon stone. 


cover over hi 


He succeeded, at length, in 
tolerable proof of 
copperplate. 


copper 


getting a 


one page from his 
lates of pi 


and the 


lished 


are expensive, poor 


right could not continue 
s with them. In 
g Munich the 
soft stone, since used by lithographers, 
are found; and it 
exp 
works upon them. 
whic h, hnougn soft 


German playw 
i i the 
slabs of 


now occurred to th 
try and engrave 
It is a lime 


erimenter to his 
stone, 
irom 


when taken 


the quarry, hardens after 


l 
the air. e cut 

surface of one of the slabs 
had bro 
the | 
Was not enc 


exposure to 
i 


some letters upon the 
which 
oy , 
his own hand 
ati 
7 
» only 
ed for hi lenished to 
continue his upon copper. 
Meanwhile he l cover his flat 
stone with 
on the 
writing 
of the wasl 
his room a stone 


*s varnish, and up- 
practise 
mor! 


prepared { 
On the 
t 


ins visit 


which he 


ling 
he a in 
had 

to receive 
efore him 
clean. ; scr: of p 


been 
roughening a little 


lay | 


the var- 
and 

the 
house he had used in taking proofs 
fr ) pperplate and 
stones ; ] f this 


] } . . 
Was ary vecause, in 


nish, and it fresh 


aper in 


engraved 
dramatic 
author his eager- 
ness to print, he had ceased to write 
im- 


list 


f limestone 


Hence it was that, to get rid of an 
patient washerw« 
of clothes uy 
with a soa PY; 
was of 


yman, he wrote the 


on a surface of 
The wax 
The secret of 
was that he had written 
upon limestone with a pencil of which 


waxy pencil. 
no impe rtance. 
what followed 
grease Was an ingredient. 

In fact, art of lithography 
and chromo-lithography depends upon 
two facts 


the whole 


s of chenletry,— at water and 
oil will not mix, and that oil and lime 
will. 
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Before rubbing out his hasty scrawl, 
it occurred to him to try whether the 
letters would resist aqua-fortis ; a weak 
dilution of which he poured over the 
stone, and let it remain wet for five 
minutes. He found, or fancied, that 
the aqua-fortis had eaten away the stone 
to the depth of one line, leaving the let- 
ters in slight relief. His next thought 
was to see if it were possible to take an 
impression of his list upon p ap ver. Af- 
and f 


triving a 


ter many expe riments lure Ss, he 


succeeded in con 
which 
ink, and keep the rest of 
clean. He 
to wet 
before applying his 


method by 
he could cover his letters with 
the surface 
found it was only necessary 
the stone 
nking pad. The 
film of water kept the oily printers’ ink 
from adhering to the stone, but did wot 

letters 
ul with soap and 
k. He laid his paper upon the 


the whole surface of 


keep it from adhering to the 


written upon the stone 
} 


lampblac 
I 
stone, 


pn the pn - pressure, 


and lo! f his wash- 
list ! 


The process w: 


llent | roof of 


ing praphy was invented. 


is complete. 


It only re- 


mained to devise apparatus for execut- 


ing it with faci ility and des} itch. 
The great secrets of the art are these 
three: I. An oily 


mn that surface ; 3. 


A limestone surface ; 2. 
pencil in drawing up 
ing on the 


Wetting the stone before putting 
oily printing-ink. 
Every one familia the history of 
erfectly well t 
without t being 


1d 
iG 


inventions can ¢ 


wha 


next befell this inventor 
told. It 
After 


ver se 


is ever ame oO tory. 
the 
his 
end, 
con- 


reducing himself very near 


of starvation by continuing 


experiments, and being at his wits 


aman who had been drawn as a 


script in a nei ring province offered 


him fifty 1e would serve in his 


stead. enefelder accepted the offer, 


but, upon presenting himself at the sta- 
ted as a foreigner, and 
I 


tion, he was rejec 
compelled to return to Munich. 


Then 
he revealed his secret to the Court mu- 
sician, and represented to him how well 
adapted the 


‘ 


new process was to the 


printed upon copperplates at s 
The Court musician was 
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He joined the inventor in settir 
Munich the first lithographic establish- 
ment that ever existed in tl 


the world ; 
where, amid poverty 


gupat ing 


gs of General Washington ascending 
, 


to heaven borne by angels in Conti- 

niform, the representations of 
and discourage- dwin Forrest in the part of Rolla, hold- 
ment, Senefelder toiled on, inventin i fearful peril the child of a 
presses, utensils, processes i ry, which 


used to disfigure 

y develo; om. It i dom that in 

iad created. f cou fetim i i i 
, 


=e ao 
draughtsme 


S261 
muCa Llano 


“eee 
pi Ly ea 

is more 
Since the 


r, wandering 


iorms 
he lisite chemical combination 
daubs of Napoleon crossing tl \Ip lime I e would have experim 
the portraits of “E h lessly wi 


his washing-list. 





. os 
A ~ - 
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iis mother had not been very poor, 
ll respects circumstanced just 
were 


referred to above, in the painting of 
which Mr. Eastman Johnson endeav- 


and where they were, 
10t for 


ored to express upon canvas that which 
ages to come, Mr. Whittier had already written in 
r, have attained to litho- verse: — 
should not have been 

ssessors of Mr. Prang’s 
startli g to consider 
came to losing East- 


rt Be » Ps Two 


l wa 


It isa small 


] 
inches | ter 
nchnes VY te 

cA 
chromo-ilith 


slabs of 


two tons, 


produc ed > Wi I is r presenting 
lelicate, and nsi ipe! le under the softer 
os most famili jus ] f » warm winds and 
| April and May. 


now. t Du is 
10W, Ul 1S 
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Pe be 


far as possible, I say, the chromo- 


lithographer imitates these processes of 


art and nature by applying color in 
small quantities and by many opera- 
He first draws a stone, 

yencil of soap and lampblack, 
a faint A nat of the picture, — the out- 


tions. upon 


with his 


line of the boy, the trees, and the grassy 
bank. 
first stone an ink is used which 
from prin ters’ ink 
Printers’ ink is 
boiled linseed « 

our chromo-lith« 


In taking impressions from this 
differs 
color. 
chiefly of 
but 
mploying the 
same basis of anand oil, mi 
what 


only in its 
composed 
il and lampblack ; 
gray pl 1er, € 
XxCS wit 
matter he req 

In taking impressions from the 

stone in layin 


boy, he pre 


rer lori ¢ 
ver coloring 


g, as it were, the 
dation of the fers a browne 
vermilion. The hi 


proof 
pl I 


shows us a dim beginning 


f br wn 


which can be 


a cloud o ee nd 
d iscerned 
s that 
over his head. 
tures. The only cir 
revealed to the 


of the tre« are by 


The 
Spectator are, 
1 6 7 } 
boy has his jacket off, and 
trousers will be dark. 
first of all, where m 
fin, ~s r wanted. 
boy is begun. 

- i e ws 9 
vermilion, and some 
and backgroun 


On the 
tions of 


trees 
second stone 


1 
tne 


aid cain 
after the color 
and the 


In this 
advanced. 


pression j laid, 
sion is taken. 

manifestly 
color upon his face was 
the spots where his eyes 
begin to di 
organs. 


to be, we 
scern the outline of those 
The boy is more distinct, and 
the general scheme of the picture is 
slightly more apparent. 
but 


pear, — brown-vermilion and white. 
the third stone the drawin 


As yet, however, two colors ap- 
7 On 
g is made of 
all the parts of the picture which re- 
quire a blue coloring, — both those that 


will finally appear blue and those which 
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are next to receive a color that will com- 
bine with blue. Nearly the whole of 
the third stone is covered with drawing; 
for every part of the picture requires 
some blue, except those small portion 


s 
which are fir e 


The 
third time, a 
bright blue color being spread upon the 


ially to remain white. 
boy is now printed for the 


stone. The change is surprising, and 
we begin now to see what a pretty pic- 
g to have at last. The 
the boy, 


ture we are 


coin 
> 


sky is blue behind ] 


h 
and the 
I 


water around the rock upon which he 
stands is blue; there is blue in his eyes 
and in the folds of his shirt . t 


Joy] + 
darker parts 


but in the 


picture the 
own, 


brown- 


vermili and gains 


' 
-d upon numl 


this color, blending 


previous impres- 
lowy disagree ible 
» tree l grass. The 


an¢ 


a eres qu ian- 


corres 
part of it, es 
trees, the darl 


portions of 


U 
however, makes 
] 


was blue before, and estes ay 


1: e 41..? . 11 
objects of their previous color, althou 
brighter a 1d cle rer. 
1 + iy } , ] 
merely puts “madder lake ’ upon the 


boy’s face, Sadie and feet, which dark- 
ns them a little, and gives them a red- 


dish tinge. He is, however, far from 
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being a pleasing object; for his eyes, 
unformed as yet, are nothing but dirty 
blue spots, extremely unbecoming. The 
ninth stone, which applies a color near- 
ly black, adds a deeper shade to several 
parts of the picture, but scarcely does 
anything for the boy. The tenth stone 
makes amends by putting 
cheeks, hands, and feet 
blended lake 
to his eyes a somewhat clearer outline. 

To an inexpé the pic- 
ture a very ad- 
us would 
into that 

Trees, 
look pretty 
han 
which 
highly. 


stone. 


his 
a bright tinge of 
and vermilion, and giving 


upon 


rienced person 
now appears to be in 
vanced stage, and 
Put a little 


boy’s eyes, and 


many ot 
speculation 
let him 
sky 


and times better t 


say, 
go. 
roc ks 


, water, and 


well, —look a th 
the 


ous 
bjects in paintings 
and that 
the tenth 


auctionee praise, 

But we nly at 
That child has to go through the press 
Mr. 


to appear 


Prang 


before a 


more before 
him fit 


twelve, thir- 
and sixteen all 
ms to the 
Th 
ilthoug!] 


numbe r eleven, 
fifteen, 
uninstructed 
e colors are, indeed, 
1 not pure black, 

ct of these six impres- 
into the picture those 
»ws which the 


nnot ul 


eye just 
but only 
applica- 


is raised 


iderstand, 
>such minute 
that a picture 

of merit which 

at which 


shadin 


escapes 
iffords delight. 
. these g stones gives 
and from this time he 
nth stone lays upon the 
ss a peculiar shade of green 
hem 
just e plump 
he mouth and toes of the boy 


lake 


- ntihly Terr 
perceptibly. Num- 
t] 
h 


so} > 
touches 


and vermilion, at 


iiles. The last seven stones 
the and 
ing of the picture by applying to 
different parts of it the 


shading, deepening, 
enri 
various mitiga- 
It is then passed through 
e press upon a stone which is grained 
in such a way as to impart to the pic- 


tions of black. 
th 
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ture the roughness of canvas; after 
which it is mounted upon thick paste- 
board and varnished. The 
to the original is then 
is doubtful if Mr. Eastman Johnson 
could pick out his own boy if he were 
surrounded with a number of copies. 

It is not every picture that admits of 
such successful treatment as this, nor 
does every chromo-lithographer bestow 


resemblance 
such that it 


upon his productions so much pains 
and expense. A salable picture could 
be made of this Boy in ten impressions ; 
but, as we have seen, he receives twen- 
ty-six ; and the process might be pro- 
longed until a small quarry of stones 
had been expended upon him. Some 
landscapes have been executed which 
required fifty-two stones, and such pic- 
tures advance to completion by a 
process extremely similar to that em- 
ployed by an artist. That is to say, 
to them very much in 
order, in the minute 
and with an approach to the 
intelligent delicacy of touch. It 
error 


color is applied 
the same same 
quantities, 
same 
is an to regard these interesting 
mechanical. <A 
chanic, it is true, by 
of 


remely 


works as mere 
a certain Chinese 


can produce 


me- 


servility copying, an 
hard imitation of an 
and much work of this 
kind is done in Germany and England. 
But in 
mechanic 


ext close, 


oil painting ; 
our Boston establishment 
puts 
stones employed 
The 
artists of 


no 
pencil to one of the 
producing fine pic 
work 
who 


tures. artistic is executed 


by repute, have them- 
selves ireree respectable yearns 5S 
of the kind whic 
Any 
Harring transferring to 
lithographic stones Mr. 
of the Yosemite Valley 
that he is r in the s} 
artist and 
It would | 
any copyist equal rank with the creator 
of the orig or to say that any copy 
can possess the intrinsic value of an 
original. But it is unjust to reduce to 
the rank of artisans the skilful and pa- 
tient artists who know how to catch the 
spirit and preserve the details of a fine 


h they are employed to 
watches Mr. 
along series of 
Hill’ 


will 


imitate. one who 
$ painting 
per eive 
jirit of an 
artist. 


laboring 
| 
L 


»y the methods of < 


highly absurd to « 


ginal, ¢ 
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work, and reproduce in countless copies 
all of both which the public can discern. 

This art of chromo-lithography har- 
monizes well with the special work of 
America at the present moment, which 
is not to create, but to diffuse; not to 
produce literature, but to distribute the 
spelling-book ; not to add to the world’s 
treasures of art, but to educate the mass 
: ind to an intelli; 


ent enjoyment 


poets, most them, are 


and it does 
laces are to 
Our few 


reat men of ok 
rable conditioi 
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of a small lithographic establishment in 
the fourth story of a building in Boston. 
The impending 
jured his business, but brought it to an 


} lint 
absoiute 


war had not merely in- 


standstill. His presses were 


covered with dust; he had dismissed 


his workmen; no one came near him; 
and, being still in debt for his presses 


and stones, he was not to be reckoned, 


just then, among the fortunate of 


7 l 


species. One day, at tl 


all eyes were directed 
‘ ° 1 1 
Charleston 
every 
‘ : 
SHOW 
yineers 
SiuONnS 


. n ] 
nannel 


( The little 
hit. It sold to 
; . : 

housand copies be- 


was 


turned to 
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And you may be sure that, when the 
public mind had gone over the Long 
Bridge into Virginia, Mr. Prang was 
ready with another map, and that dur- 
ing the four years which followed it 
was not his fault if the people did not 
perfectly comprehend the various Seats 
of War. One of his maps, drawn 
that each person could mark for him- 
self t 
armies, wa 


SO 


he changing positions of the two 


s in such demand that he 


had six presses running upon it, ni 
and day, for several weeks, and : 


eae 
1 


old 
hundreds of thousands of copies. When 
flag 


= 


maps ed, he started those card- 


portraits of popular generals, of which 
millions were sold, at ten cents each, 
chiefly to the 
sheets of hea 


a at 
Then followed 


large card, 
was accumulatec 

Mr. Prat 

; of chromo-lithogr 

He be; 


4 
pretty 


capital upon which 
ent busines 
founde 


tremely 


with 


in 
young | 
lady of Boston, 


taste in painting 


aaics 


flowers 


twelve 1 


paint for him 
nature, each on a card of the 


bum These he lit 


hographed in 


colors, and llowed them 
moss¢é i 
leave 


otl 


: , 1 
trike the pub 
nothing to 
g next 

] whic! ] 
anascapes, WhiCn aiso 


+17 + #94 
“QO0ila DLIS 
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an immediate, great, and permanent 
success. This encouraged him to per- 
severe, until now his list of full chromos 
embraces forty subjects, and he has 
been able to build the first factory that 
erected for a lithographic 
in any part of world. 
men and forty 


‘ 


to supply the ¢ 


was ever 


business the 
With 


he is only just able 


seventy presses, 


le- 
mand. It would now be hard to find 
a house or school-room in which there 


is not somewhere a bit of brilliancy 


executed at this establishment. 
In order to value aright the advan- 
tage to 

| 


buy a truly beautiful little picture, 


t it is to the public be able to 
cor- 


rect in drawing and natural in color, 
for the price of a pair of slippers, it is 
necessary for us to know what pictures 
these chromos displace. It is not true 


+ 


1 } 
sessen ti 


that they 1e demand for excel- 
lent iginal works. The 
of the rich, in this kind of luxury, min- 


or ostentation 


isters to pleasure of the rest of 


as the pride of a class 
I man 


1 
the 


1, which the poor 
xt to nothing in 
The reason why I, 

New York, own a fi 


; 1 


ine aiternoons. 


buy expensive wor 
to do, and that 


ather than dimini 


nance, ft 


hem, and the | 
ge ol multipl 


, hor 


er art, literatur 


science will have fair play in this world, 
until 

, oe . 
confer upon the producer of the work 
* ] 


one success, strictly first-rate, will 


a competent estate ; in ot 


il every one who acquires 


er words, 
property 
or 


yroduction of literature, 


art, 


ill pay a just compensation to 
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the producer. Before many years have 
passed, we shall see artists mounted 
on horseback riding in my Central Park, 
who would have gone on foot all their 
days, but for the reproduction of their 
works by chromo-lithography. Copy- 
right will pay for the oats. 

But there is picture- 
dealers and picture-makers whom this 


one class of 


beautiful process of chromo-litl 
will 


} nad. 
who make 


1ography 
mean 
landscapes 
New York 
ferries for five dollars a pair, gilt frames 
and all 
“ splendid 
Italy by a 
cently 
works, I am informed by one 


seriously injure. I those 


and sell the 


which are offered at the 


also those who sell at auction 


oil 


well- 


paintings collected in 


known connoisseur re- 
fine 


> who has 


deceased.” Some of these 


done them (a German artist whom 
the English 
a few 
1 in this way), are 


; 
i 


poverty and ignorance of 


language for months 
to 
executed a 
for by Twelve 
are set up in a large 
The 
one hand and brush in the 
first, pt eg 
perhaps, all 
and, finally 


ompelled 


misuse his brusl 


at a 
dozen. 


ozen time, anc 


are 
paid the can- 


Vases garret- 


room. 


his itting 


7 
rounds ; 
skies ; next, 
then, trees ; 


few sheep, children, 


hand can execute 


week, 
h 
n 


perior dozen in a 


these dear times 
as twenty dollars. 
established price for 


painting was 
dozen, and find your 
The principal manufac 


Ini 1 Ge > 7 
nited States ol 


Owl! 


this de 
a certain 
a city t 


ware is in 
street of 
It is styled by 
American Art Gallery y for 
agement of Art and Young 
among 
earn a 
brush 
- 


1 
ina 
1: 
i 


ivel 


the unhappy you 


sorry ihood 
therein, the 
The Slaughter-House 


er “The 


establi 

cl Lad 

Butcher.” This 

n auctioneer in a 
in common with 
and 


statesman 
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whose name it bears, wherein persons 
in needy circumstances can either sell 
superfluous or buy indispensable gar- 
ments. It is now his boast that he is 
the “greatest patron of the fine arts in 
America,” and his ways of patronizing 
art are various. He will have pictures 
painted by a young artist whose neces- 
sities are urgent, which he will keep as 
part of his stock in trade. Ina room 
partitioned off from “The American 
Art Gallery” just mentioned he 
a number of “hands” 


has 
multiplying cop- 
ies of these pictures as fast as the brush 
can dab on the paint. 


? 


These “ hands,’ 
to whom he pays weekly wages which 
average less than the w ages of laborers, 
acquire by incessant 
i the 


a , 
Besides these, he has 


practice a dexterity 


in making copies that is truly re- 


markable. out- 
door hands, who, like journeymen tai- 
take their 


piece. 


lors, 


the tures are offered fo 


sale in the ¢ but 


mulate ray 


as they accu- 
proprietor holds an 
auction every few w either of the 
Old Masters or of Great Living Artists. 
These auctions take place by turns, in 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Buf- 
falo, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, and 
San The Californians, my 
Ger m , are liberal pat 
Art Gallery for 

Art and Young 

in San Francisco be- 


1 profit 


} 
CCRKS, 


Francisco. 


an arti rons 


ible. Even 
Aus 
clobe, 
works a1 
the 
fered < 


other side of the 
these 
the 
The 


iles are frequently 


col precious 
Gallery in 
namele pictures of- 
+ din 
Li ti: 
inal 


. ; 
ndvariie red to be 


artists, from the 


oil paintings, by native 
fi the 


and Young 


American Gallery Encourage- 
ment of Art Artists.” The 
frame , an item of the first 
importance il kind of picture. The 
butcher m tures his own frames, 


hat 


is probably 


and he takes they 


splendid. 


eas , —," : : 
of his succe ior what is there cearer 
to the heart of man and woman than a 


gorgeous parlor? This amiable pz seston 


burns in the breast of every true Amer- 
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ican, and it is this which creates the 
demand for splendid gilt frames with 
something in them that looks a little like 
a picture. 

I will copy, for the reader’s more 
complete information, a few sentences 
from a letter lying before me, which de- 
scribes some of 
Art 
Gallery :— 

‘The proprietor never fails to im- 
press upon a young artist who goes to 
him to sell pictures or get employment 

advantages to be from 
him, and his generosity 


in which 
American 


the modes 
ged at this 


the derived 

g a place for their encourage- 
and assistance, and in furnishing 
them canvas, a nice studio, easels, and 
other things, 1 


and then paying them 
while the 


are improving themselves. 
They are required to furnish their own 
paints; but as they all use house paint, 
and buy it in pound pots, that does not 


. i 
form a very 


heavy item of expense. 
When I first went to him in 1863 I pre- 
ferred working by the piece, and gener- 
fifteen dollars a week. 
ived for a picture twenty-six 

y thirty-six, four dollars; for 
out twelve by sixteen, one dollar 


1c 


and a half. 


one al 
For Cole’s Voyages of Life, 
size twenty-four by thirty (one set was 
ry collection), we received 
The next ti 


sent with eve 
went to 
employ me except 


by the week, and gave me twelv 


two d eI 


him not 
e dol- 
said was more than he 

e habit of paying. When 
y the piece, the most money 
nade on what he calls his 
lions, — small ovals pasted 
r side of convex glasses, 

ch we were paid from seventy- 

five cer 


dollar and a quarter, ac- 
It is a trick of this old 


co ne tk 
oraing t 


fellow, when a person brings in a picture 
for sale, to tell him to leave it, and when 
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he has time he will look at it, and pay 
whatever it is worth. If the owner does 
so, and the picture is of any value, he 
sends it immediately to the paint room, 
and has one or more copies made of it. 
Wher the owner calls he will offer him 
two or three dollars for it; and if he is 
not satisfied, he can take it away, for 
the copies answer the purpose just as 
well as the original.” 

These are the pictures which chromos 
are displacing. Such are dealers 
whom their popularity is likely to drive 
to more honest or less hurtful employ- 
ments. When I hear critics lamenting 
the prevalence of these truly beautiful 
products of chemistry and art, and de- 
claring that they corrupt the taste of 
the people, I think of the American 
Gallery for the Encouragement of Art 
and Young Artists, and smile serene. 


the 


It is possible to overvalue the edu- 
cating influence even of 
tures. 


excellent pic- 
In strengthening or informing 
the intellect, they are of no more use 
than mothers’ kisses the smiling 
loveliness of a flower-garden ; and, tru- 
among pic- 

j 


tures, and fill books with eloquent dis- 


ly, a man may spend his lif 


course about them, and yet 


poor, short-sighted reactionist, 


with insolent contempt of his species, 
But 
we can say of good pictures, that they 
are a and refined 
pleasure; and that is enough to justify 


whom he does his best to mislead. 


source of innocent 
I think, therefore, that 
this new art, which enables me and oth- 


buy 


their existence. 
*r laborers to for five dollars all 
that we can enjoy of a thousand-dollar 
picture, is one that deserves the en- 
couragement it is receiving ; and I can- 
not but regard it as a kind of national 
blessing, that the business of supplying 
us with these productions has fallen 
to the lot of so honest, painstaking, 
and tasteful a person as Louis Prang. 
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ITS ORGANIZATION, 


II. 


N a former paper* we have seen upon spt selected from standard 

that several good American schools, authors on pi mpene to illustrate the 
variously called scientific, polytechnic, capacities wd’ arieties of the English 
or ssdhandinataah now Offer to young sentence, the nature of its parts, the 
men who are not inclined to go to col-  signific: - the order of words, and 
lege a liberal and practical education in 1e use of epithets. A chil . can drink 
preparation for active pursuits and the j i » the beau- 
scientinc professions. hese schools 


le years 
receive boys of from sixteen toeighteen bef he can understand grammar and 


lmires the flaming 

before he even 

hus cover inks to inquire into the elements and 

e€ average, *xplanatio r salle sudden glory. 

With The mothe ngue should come to a 

il ious imitation of good 

nation unawares 

nce of the native 

end the best ex- 

poetry, must be 

him from the 

commit to mem- 

dogg rel) or a 

Almost all Ameri- 

rlect this kind of 

I German boys 

years old? his question ry best study their own guages in the man- 

answered in the cou re gen er above indicated early and late ; but 
eral discussion. ir ngland and the United States 

y li . r fi rammar ha 


° : . 22. 
into ation Know anda use his 


detail, we wish, first, to conside ongue, it wi be time enough 
training of all boys whose par- to look at it as a instru 
r yuntil thought; i 
they are twenty-one should be in each it is to be 
of these principal subdivisions up to ied grammar 
about the seventeenth year. than his own. 
In language, the first thing which a_ be the first literatur: 
child should study with persistence an can boy studies. It 
thoroughness is his native tongue ; a1 so many boys of sev 
this, not through its formal grammar, Georgics before the Midsummer Night’s 
but by reading aloud, by committing Dream, Horace before Mi — and 
to memory choice bits, and by listen- Xenophon apo Napier. The boys’ 
ing to a good teacher’s commentary school ought to teach English syste- 


* Page 205 of this volume matically and aa so that no child’s 
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knowledge of his native language should 
be left to the chance influences of his 
home, the street, and the newspaper. 
After the desirable 
language for a boy to study is Latin. 
of lan- 


Enclish, most 


Its study imparts knowledge 
guage as a vehicle of thought better 
than the study of less regular and less 
inflected ianguages. Moreover, by learn- 
ing to read Latin, access is gained to a 
| e which has exerted, 


splendi 


1 
1) 


iil 


eXerts, a wonderful influence 

lern civilized communities. 
tera- 
im- 


ruages and recent li 
Europe are all 

he Roman spe 
10 man can be thoroughly 


y one of them, 


is not 


worth remet nd that the man 


forget 


trans- 


most of the 
] 


r languages ; 
¢ which become 
a) 
ppicabDit 
The di 


tween ubject, I icate, 


natura 
to other sub- 
stinctions be- 

and object, 


between between 


¥: 
aitterent 


various 
connect a 
nnec , tne rela 

| 
, and con- 


technical 


ill have ac- 
its which go far 
His mind will 
idy furnished with a lit- 
juality. It is 

bable, that this 
this 
cipline, may be obtained by hard work 
The 
Gettysburg speech proves that it can 
be got out of English. But in the 
actual state of educational appliances, 


ital tone. 


intellectual mental dis- 


over any language and literature. 
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the study of Latin is the readiest means 
of obtaining it. As the world stands, 
Latin is the best medium, after the 
mother tongue, through which to study 
language in general, and to acquire the 
powers of clear conception and ade- 
quate expression. Young men who 
to devote themselves chiefly to 
other than linguistic studies after their 
seventeenth or eighteenth 


are 


year have 

special reason to give a large portion 

of their time before that year to the 

study of No have 
thee 


greater need of the power of express- 


language. men 
ing their ideas with clearness, concise- 
ness, and vigor than those whose avo- 
cations require them to describe and 
discuss material resources, industrial 
processes, public works, mining enter- 
prises, and the complicated problems 
of trade and finance. In such writings 
embellishment may be dispensed with, 
but the chief merits of style — preci- 
sion, simplicity, perspicuity, and force 
—are never more necessary. 

When sound arguments are so abun- 
woful blunder to use false 
ones. Nobody ought to teach Latin to 
boys on the ground that it is indispen- 


sable to professional 


. nage 
dant, it a 


p men. Any doc- 


tor, lawyer, or popular exhorter, who 
cannot learn by heart in a week all the 
technical terms and phrases of Latin 
origin which he encounters in his com- 
mon profe has not 
To give 


scientific 


ssional occupations, 
wits enough for his calling. 
the 
names, some lega 


elyphi 


all boys shoul arn L is to assign 


Latin origin some 
and a few 
doctors’ h reason why 
the feeblest le reason for doing 
what is on other grounds a very good 
The vulgar argument that the 

of the classics is necessary to 

is beneath 


gentieman 


con- 


tempt. Honor and gentleness are not 
a dye or 


It is true that a certain social consid- 


a lacquer, but warp and woof. 


who are 
and Greek, 
whether they are gentlemen or not. 
The reason is that for many genera- 
tions Latin and Greek stood for all 
education, and society has not yet suf- 


eration attaches to persons 


supposed to know Latin 
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ficiently enlarged its old definition of 
an educated man. 

The great need of a more thorough 
study of language than has lately been 
common among scientific men plainly 
appears in many of the scientific writ- 
of the day. Many a genuine 
discoverer in science is quite unable 
to describe a fact, or series of facts, 


ings 


methodically, clearly, and accurately. 
Many an inventor whose mind is full of 
original and curious ideas is at a loss 
for language in which to convey them 
to others. 

It is doubtless their experience of 
the losses, direct and indirect, suffered 
ot 


two 


by boys who 
which 


are ignorant Latin, 
the 


polytechnic schools of this country 


has induced leading 


the 


of Technology 


Massachusetts Institute 
and the Sheffield S« 


recommend their pupi 


fic School — to 
to study Latin 
before entering. 

After L 
should 
be said of the 
for all 
hardly be begun too early. | 


rather Latin, 


} 


Fren¢ n 


itin, o1 


need 


come 
necessity of 


guage educated men. 


French go admirably together 
two languages, wi , sh 
cupy more than half of every boy’ 
up to tl 


Next 


subdivision of 


comes 


boyhood. lV, ne mie 
Arithmetic, algebra to equatior 


} 


of the 
second dee i 


ree, reometry, 
a moderate rex 
The 


uisition in this subd 


ion. num American tran- 


rous 


treatises on elemen- 


e 
scripts of French 


tary algebraand geometry, happily much 
better than the corresponding English 
treatises, are sufficiently good school- 
The worst taught of the three 
Many 


books. 
: is usually arithmetic. 
a boy of seventeen, who has studied 
arithmetic ever since he was seven, is 
unable to divide a whole number by 0.2 
with ease and confidence. The above- 
mentioned amount of mathematics 
about the quantity required by the best 


is 


colleges for admission, and it is almost 
the sole requisition for admission to 
the scientific and 


technical schools. 
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The preparatory schools are therefore 
accustomed to teach these subjects. 
The science which may be judicious- 
ly taught to boys under seventeen years 
of age is, we believe, of much less bulk 
and variety than is commonly imagined. 
Chemistry, physics, zoology, physiol- 
ogy, and all the other sciences which 
deal much in theories, and require 
strong powers of imagination and com- 
bination, are unsuited to the undevel- 
oped mind of boyhood. 
played with by 
take off the ed 
ought to be 
for 


They may be 

children so f 

of 
} 


reservea 


an aj 
in al 


profitable indulgence 
but to comprehend 
and really profit by thei: 

r, the 


pening 


stronger thinking 


powers of 
manhood are requisi To 


master a new phenomenon, : 


same time to refer it to its nat 
nections and 


. 1 ) 
grasp its theory and 
S I j 


explanation, requires a strong head 


Most of the S( i- 


| } in -¥ - Y 7 
Kea in earnest, are m 


a retentive 


memory. 
ences, if attac 
too hard for 
ral 


young boys. 


sciences, physical geog 


geogray 

; y; and bot iny 
from flowers and 

are well ad 

Of the ex: 


mech 


inic S, tal 
use of book 
ee 
which may 
its reasoning 
trated in w 


handles. T 


. Ces and 
six mechanical powers 
may be really comprehended, if 
illustrated, by 
teen ; but electric ity, 


and chemical 


an average boy ¢ 
sound, heat, 
combination by 


lents, are beyond his powers. 


enjoy seeing experiments in th 

he and 
magic-lanterns, but at the best it 
only acquaintance 
which he gets with these really difficult 
subjects. 


ese 


ences, just as likes fireworks 
is 


a very superficial 
We have seen many cases 


the 
physical sciences preved a positive in- 


in which too early dabbling with 


jury in later years, when the serious 
study of these subjects was to be en- 
tered upon. An unfounded notion that 
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he is already acquainted with physics 
and chemistry is a grave injury to a 
boy of seventeen. 

Lest mi : , brief allu- 
sion may here be made to two pregnant 


reserved 


} 


se considerations i 


. , 
nd observation. 


+1, 


assim- 
h he will be 
1 already a 
meets 


Ff 


them 
vegetable 


IA 
<4 


g99 0901) 
Wisalion. 
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physiology, chemistry, and meteorology. 
This early assimilation of the countless 
common facts which form the 


main sta- 
the sciences is of great advantage 
ication. If, 


- ] 


however, the facts are 
oe checuved tie thasten 

r obscured by, theories 
, the gain is straightw Ly 


1 


u ject 


> contrary, tha 
i . 


Id fin 


f copies 

t and 

il ob- 

lly imi- 

xterity 

ise in all 

oO 1 good 

children 

Ss, ind 

can learn 
is sketched » proper pre- 
training for boys destined for 
ific logical schools, 
a school-train- 


at this day in this 
i It can 
the best schools, 
) public and private, which make it 
important part of their business to 


The answer is plain. 


obtained in 
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fit boys for college. The programme Greek, compel a reduction for them in 
of study which has been detailed is not the studies enumerated above as best 
exactly hicl i 


ing to a technolos- 


boys now p I h are l ical , let this reduction be 


ired 


oe 7 . 1c ’ = . 
of giving the boys destined for college proporti 


a considerable time for the study of f The teacl 








lines 
sevente 
ontemporaries, 
variety of subjects. It is necessary to 


teach the very elements of French toa 


the cemand 


tion, and leaving th 


itimate work. 


o 


em 
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school trustees for educational establishments 
creat are aptt norant of the fact that no 


1 vrade be 
fn grade can be 


industries 


} ry] ] 
peopled 
distances from 
crowded 
is not to be 
a 
roughly imbued 
European schools, 
he prac tices and re- 


expenses of th ] ynce ult yf establish European indus- 


equipped, requires the interest of in ries, are iccessful than could be 
f 


vested funds to about the same amount, wished when they attempt to put their 


besides the students’ fees. American school knowledge in practice under the 
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Europe to see how his busi- 
/ 


1ducted. 


ities beset the establish- 


well go to 


h new schools in this coun- 


the tendency 


having the 
lly ne 


eau 
qua 
i 


here mi 
ier a harmonious body of te 


but 

ve of 

ell im- 

iasm are 
lifications 
devotion 
ion, the 
1. The 


schools and col- 


European universities 
few Americans to such 
scarce, 

the 

1umber of 

1 of the 

he supreme diffi- 
competent to ad- 

ience are 

y are not 

this country, but are here 
liable to be drawn into other 
ful, and kindly 


thrust- 


n Europe. 
needed ; but even the new 
can should do : main the 
home. When he has’' work of a single m: yr, in rare cases, 
rin his art, he may of two or three men animated by the 


master 


are 


Ameri ull his 


Oo 
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good 
improvement 
I 


Are not 


Americans 
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least constr 


The various chemical ers w at 


chiefly foreign. Ameri- hich will not fall down; chemists 
re limited 1 metallurgists who know what th 
<d. Not worl 1as done and is doing in th 


traction anc 


ss in this 

the world. 

we do 

‘or oursely ne. Freedom 


yrified in her works. 





ATLANTA. 


rack where Sherman 


red furrow, 


urrow, 
the little black people, 
freedom newly dowered, 
ir Northern teacher, 


he soldier, Howard. 


heard the children 


1e poor and long-enslavéd 
»f Jesus 


the words « 
¢ the songs of David. 


the dumb lips speaking, 


e ‘Ss se 


yc 
sones of the Prophet’s ision 


Warmed into being! 





ard at Atlanta. 


saw them passing 


fe’s portal ; 


morning ?- 
your sole avenger, 
All-healing, all-redressing ; 
Meet Fate half-way, and make it 


L 
A joy and blessing! 





I 
] 


ito 


tomed 


at 
youthful 

ns of 

later poetic aul 1 


Hei 
fancy from 
Hohenstaufen, or 
nes which gave a 
minous atmosphere to the fair scen 
of Suabia. 


ery 
I was fresh from the read- 


The Suabian Alb. 


Schiller and Schubarth and 
Schwab and Uhland, —all 
his region, — and made the 


1 
} 


elect 


1 
Veci- 


have been 
Hi 
1 provi 


derive 
ts legends. 
ost the broa 


5 voice ver 


the il acce 


nci 
lu- 


nt 


i 
l 
} 
I 


| which 
ie there picked up. 
1 


y 
was so entirely d 


The stately castle of 


Hohenstat 


troyed during 





erstooa Dy 


Alid 4 


esti 





peculiar formation. 
he Danube, west of 
a broad, steadily ascend- 


s slope for thirty or forty miles, until 


y “ve 
ni ve 


ated 





ace, 
found to take 
The inn was desert 
s and I he streets outside were 
oodlands was ini heat, and / 


baking in the only 
» adventures on the wv bisch 
mostly taking 


and sowin 


y Schwa- 
7 ; ’ 1s 4 
wsche Mdercuy mM the guests’ room did 
net furnish five minutes’ reading. I en- 


dured solitude and flies with a feeling 





ry 


he Suabian Alb 


impatience, and 


lion 


n 


iway from Wales, were it n 


corruption of ave, meadows), t! 
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below, and so ne 


almost be flung into i 
Near the point where I 
f two lateral vall 


womel 
little 


blue air. 


1 ° 
sna, even W iOouta ory. 


to West- This valley was deeper, broader, and 


summit- grander in all its features than the for- 
and, as mer. From the stately old town of 
it, —one would never Urach, which lies in its bed, threaded 
arm, rich on lies by the little river Erms, five valleys 


v1 
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tt 
. 


1 
A 


the castle of Hohen ich. picturesque, knightly past of the } 
re wrote “* Hebrais,’ istory dle Age elongs as much to him as to 
those who are cradled with its legends. 


confinement, determined to escape. Possibly it is in greater degree his in- 


of the Jewish kings, but, after two years’ 


Having succeeded in twisting a long heritance; since so much of the blood 
rope out of his bedclothes, he tried to that presses up towards some level of 
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ir down 


undred 


1aTre 


no 
long I 1 Keutlinge! than as neces- 


of Sua- sary to procure a carriage and span of 


; ] 
bian ( (in tl velfth centur horses for the castle of Lichtenstein. 


and it was a matter of complete ind Once out of the noisy town, the impos- 


erence as to whom the latter | ing cone of Achalm lay before me, in 
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the fairest sunshine, warm with vines, that he must take 


le ] 


i, near its summit, with hous- 


not yet ce 
At a litt illage called Oberhause neans peren y, | gave him my card 


a a” T 
the message that 1 
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only desired to see the view from the 

ramparts. 

ame back in a few 
“His Serene 

Highness orders me to show you the 


castle,” and opene he for m 


He « minutes 
with the announcement, 


to enter. 
enciosed 
I found 
trees. 


tleman 


coins 
of books, 
he taste of 
The 
custode j 
troduced me into the bedchambers of 
VOL. XXIII. — 


princely owner. 


servant performed his office of 
so conscientiously that he in- 


NO. 137: 2 
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the Count and Countess, really against 


my own wish. All the little signs of 


open manu- 
. 2 
n a chair — made my 


occupation an book, 


id I passed 
chambers with a 


r-forests 


} 


Nnarvests, 


attrat 
wner could hav 
were 


- } 
ynftessed t 


and its landscapes 
those of the Apennines 
Campanian coast, with every 
ells the history of the Ho- 
henstaufens. 


page that t 





OUR 


Not the least surprising develop- 
Be ment of the late war in this coun- 
This 


t, or at least it ought not to have 


NEW 


try was the man who ended it. 


was me 


been, owing to anything more than the 
personal peculiarities of the result; for 
t exigencies of the conte 


the | 


streets; and we 


the fact, though we know it 
useless to scour the country fer 
purpose of guessing whicl particular 


boy it is that is destined for the White 


Hou e. 


upon 


ally established merit, it 


{March, 


PRESIDENT. 


Ulysses S. Grant. Though it appeared 


capricious in comparison with his for- 
mer estate, yet, as the result of his actu- 


followed as 
nonstration of Euclid, 
yas an engineer’s ex- 

upon a new piece of 
nture to say that no 


nt or modern times 


re was nothing 
to wrest a 
favor either from 
He was not 


nis per- 


inkee ; while of pres- 
nothing. A West 

e in Mexico 

im appointment 

he made 

pport 

who 

from 


it making any appar- 
pression 
I Nei- 
rovernment had any 


} ; 
toward the su 


1g Rebellion. 
ther they 
prejudices springing from party sources 
or elsewhere, which interfered in the 
least with their recognition of the cov- 


eted reinforcement of effectual general- 








Our New 


sh 


ship. All the Union officers in the field, 


santit sine 1d hh 
wanting that, would nh 


ave been set aside 
to make room for any drummer-boy that 
had chanced to show it. For this very 
reason then, and no other, this obscure 
Illinois celonel was advanced rapidly 
to the head of our forces, and crowned 
y created in token 


lented 


to the second lieutenant, 
ted to a brevet captain- 
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cy; but it was simply the average ca- 
reer of an average cadet. Those who 
knew him best, then and there, with 
their wits sharpened by the suggestions 
of actual service, were as utterly unsus- 
picious of his pre-eminent capacity as 
those brilliant Congressmen who strove 


to effect his removal for i 
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It is easy for us laugh at thi their fortunes may vary. With others, 
intelligible con- their awakening either depends on 
nection can even we point out between _ slight circumstances, hardly perceptible 
the Grant of that day and the Grant of to their associ 


blindness; but what 


I or else it requires a 
of condition and relations ; 


= | 
OSSIDIY 


he towering 


We 


: int 7 
1S point > 
’ , 
| 


i-estim 


S sec 


1a thousand sol- 


iether I am one 
ive them observable 
machinery fairly got 
ted from 


it about 


it the enemy. 
continually forming plans for ageres- 
sive action, pointing out to his superior 
was cre- officers openings for attack, and beg- 
Many men take no such 


have no vi 


new ging for permission to seize some stra- 
-point tegic point here or make an assault 
they there. Whenever he was allowed any 
at they are, no mat ] discretionary power, he 


treer ; tron 


employed it to 
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the His principal traits were 
never more strikingly displayed than in 
his undertaking to capture Fort Donel- 
ad been but seven months 
One day he said to a 
who was about to start 
“You had better wait 
“Why?” “Iam going 
Fort 
row.’ “Do you 
is?” “Not ly; but I think we can 
take it; atal ; can is 


fact, the 


son, after he 
in the 
correspondent 

for New York, 
a day or 


service. 


two 


over to attack Donelson to-mor- 


know how strong it 


twenty-one 


y-five pieces of 


advanced to its 
attack with fifteen thousand troops, 
afterwards I nfor¢ € 1 to but 
the strer rf t enemy, 
single fiel and with« 


was in 


the 


baggage, J 
February id 
of Foote’ 


of sligl 
the river-banl 
tions st 

ol server wt 


not 


cam 


‘*hattanooga, and Ric] 


at the 
bellion st 
known 
surpri 
theories have been 


We 
e phantasmal 


amazing contrast. can 


indulgent to tl 
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the American people have been uncon- 
sciously preparing the way for a resist- 
less usurper, — for another Cromwell of 
another Puritanic cause, for another 
Napoleon intoxicated by military glory, 
even for another Louis Napoleon, nico- 
s no- 
sand 
more respectable thar ie at- 


tinized, silent, and brooding. Th 
tion, perverse 
times 
tempt of tain presses during last 


ASL 


pro) 2 Silliness of itS a 


It is to be observed, 


however, that 


him 
If toy 


n, to the disloy 


He has horrified 


apparition. 


often that the 


om 
anything. 
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nature which reminds one of the usurp- 


ers of history. He has wha 


called the terrible te 


indeed, is en allied with 


qualities. ir was 


and magnan 


r New President 


Cromwell wa 


[March, 


impression upon his enemies than upon 


t m his friends, but it really affords no ex- 
mpe ramen 


t 


I 


cuse for overlooking the total character 
of which it forms but a single element, 

| shicl ‘ a > 
and which stamps tl 
} . ' id 1 


e theory we have 
1e sheerest of gro- 
eed, great energy, 
is gen- 


I irked, 


rar 


e harmony 


¢] 
} 


he exertion of 
of the 
is rather as if all the 


e 
on -_ » dAekanre 
lim time or dehance 


like the entire mo- 
ing-ram, lay directly 
impinging point. 

this t 


fi T 


us is 
respect hi 
of ] 


S 
iS 
erest- 

The 
lation 


vain to 
honors 


in every respect than 


borne his 


middle 


st military reputation 


ours who, at 


poraries, finds the 
Tea § glory 
we him? 
ct the essential 
iracter we have been 


to } roj 


pon the canvas of the 
what of Pr 


~ hey 
i DY 


sort a res- 
hadc j +} 
foreshadowed the 


sts the questions, Are 
we have yet all the ele- 


probiem 


before us! 


who 


I Is it 
it a man has exhibited 


il development in seven - 
has already finished the 
e that he is still 

d, 
of 


hese questions, however, 


in the 

and is entering on a 

incitements 

we 
will be entirely safe to say: — 

First, General Grant wi 

e. As we 

he never was a man to hes- 


dent in fact as well as in nam 
n, 
about exercising any amount of 


sr that might be confided to him. 
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In Jackson’s place, he might not have 
said, “I tak 1e responsibility” ; but 


he would have taken 


ne t 


it, nevertheless, 


and said Even one 


of his associates in the Galena leather 


store understood this peculiarity well 
enough to give Governor Yates of Illi- 
nois, who had confessed his inability to 
ret at tne spec ial capacities of * this 


‘ 

s 

Captain it,” the following good 
i ay to deal with him is to 


ad- 


prone 
manag 
John 5¢ 
them, 
to the 
to take 


pi 


esiael 


3S not un- 


ill win 


Suited t 


ideed, 


nine tenth hose wl ve risen 


above the cift 


> talent 


of pop il 
conced 
main re 
affairs « 
cept, p 
from loi 


= 
Snip reveais 


matched 
facu y I 


men Ior 
} ; \ ‘ 4} 1 
subordinat \ ( 2 possible de 


ficiency and we must al- 
ways nd that there is no spe- 
cial tr hool f t] 
— Gene time, 
“and, tl 


the states 
} £2 
hends his ow 


may n rned in 


lanship Of DOOKS, he com 


age. Starting with 
asa, the 


having re 


political tabula mind of 


army onicer, 
1 1 
once Detore the war ( 


having always regret 


> 


joyed the excellent privilege of having 
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nothing to unlearn. The crisis found 
him without prejudices, and he took in 
all its elements dispassionately as com- 
prising the true situation with which he 


was to deal. Even that conservative 


bias, of which a few good Republican 
supporters are still absurdly suspicious, 
was in his favor, for while it has been 
observed that the descent from youthful 


liberalism has often been as swift and 


extreme as the apostasy of a 


the contrary tendency, as illustrated in 


the lives of men like Peel and Glad- 
stone, gives the finest fruits of genu- 
ine progress. Hence it happened, that, 
while antislavery men of many years’ 


standing were worrying over the future 


lati ‘ 41 ; +) +} 1 + } 
relations of the institution they had 


1 sort | 
iong iought ana teare 


announced 


he government; its germs 
be found in the record o 
' 


the 


1 . .: ’ 
he gave his valuec¢ 


measures, ile toward 
of that poli 
els and his profoundest sympathies. 
F all tl uestions whicl 
to demand lement 

coming administration, it may be trt 


l General 


older t] 


11 
sala 


engag 


i 6 ar 
the ist thre 


his countrymer 


in evety part of the Union. It woul 
not be 
a 


situation bearing upon the Presidency, 


strange, therefore, if the whok 


comprising 


] 


1 111 
shouid be a 


policies, men, and measures, 


curately 


t this moment as ac 
mapped out in his mind as were his 

mpaigns before he fought them 
in the field, and should be followed by 


national results hardly second in value. 
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SEDGE-BIRDS. 


J 
hn there 


n nobody 


. ] 
very Ol 


marshes’ 


hen, alas 


aie 2d : < 
allowing the silent paddler, 


ts steac 


curtained 


lers and willows — of dev 


was 


people, i¢ 


a name 


tions 


more 


rook 


h stooping 
1ous course, 


cautiously 


peeping 
I 


round the point, to surprise the 


wood-duck with up- 
for an instant before, 
, she rushed into the 


| = 
“am, not the dull 


, but 


yme Clear, frosty morn- 


eyes, sometimes 


ose 
] th 
osed that 


id of his 


ysmic phenomenon re- 


ize times and seasons, — 


along “ec C 
gardless of vill: 
past the lonely farm-house, last outpost 
on the bleak hill overlooking the pond 
(now the centre of a village), and so on 


to the boat and the ambush at the edge 





“ 0-~ B17 “as. 


ve reeds, there to crouch expectant 
>» hay while the steel-blue heavens 
begin to detach themselves by a lighter, 
almost phosphorescent shimmer from 
On 


ere in 


the hills and tree-tops eastward. 
the 


the reeds 


} 1 , 
Garkness, yet i 


water all is 
the inhabitants are already 
id after the first preparations are 
he first moment of hushed 
-your left-hand decoy, 
tenta- 
for business, 


in a measured, 

— 
ig ready 
responding irregularly, 


1 r 
I g 
and intent rather upon 


ig possibilities of duck- 
liberty to attend to 


indll 
weed, — you feel at 
First 


these more speculative interests. 


f all, a Song Sparrow in the willows 
begins to sing, in a cheer- 
way, having, it is like, just 

1 dream of daylight, and 
iirly getting his eyes open, ends 


ptly and inconclusively, and 
the shelter beneath. He is 
to keep vil- 
t the proper marsh com- 
the 


, , 
» and ougnt 


earlier risers. From 
l comes the hoo, hoo-hoo of 
vis, like the toot of a distant horn 
the f 
darkness overhead 
Kwa-birds or Night 
characteristic marsh 
the se 


out of 


ing the 
the 


most 


full blast, and 
th 


une 


bark of 
Herons. A 
sound earlier in 
ison is the strange note-of the 
Bittern, like a heavy echoed 

i he swamp. 
creak- 

ey two-footed or four-footed 
ble forms that set the reeds 
a-whisperin In the 
everywhere, tl igl i 


ind 


noises. n 
sieeps, ul 


} 


I 
} 
i 
1 


yf stir anc 


ll the tribes of mice are abroad, 
a the prowlers that prey upon them 


— | 
We hear the 
Rai 
, 1 
at being left be 


brethren. 


squeaking and croaking of 
glers perhaps, and uneasy 


hi 
if 


ls, strag 
l ind by their migrating 


One flutters across the bit 
of open water, with loose bat-like flight 
take 
The wedge- 
} and feet are 
perfectly fitted for running over the 


ready to the 


and hanging legs, 
iain when he can. 


and long legs 


ground 


like body 


, 
ain 
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floating stalks and making way unseen 
through the matted blades, and he will 
not fly when he can A similar 
habitat gives something of the same air 


He 


run. 


and build to the Swamp Sparrow. 
foot on firm land also; 
plumage is like that of the Son; 


has one 


row, but ef richer and purer tint 

bleached by du id sunshine, 

i too. But 1 
aracter of 

r, rat-like, 


Mes 


shy and burrowing 


not 
out of day 
the water be 
to appear, and the dim reflecti 


Now the surface of 
n of the 
left the 
promontory stand 


tree and shadow one black mass, like 


1 


more distant shores. On the 


high pines of the 
a black cavern cut into the sky, 
at hand or 
tell. 


of reeds on the rig 


close 
you could 


miles away, 
Suddenly from the din 


of ripple comes cutting across the open 
water in front. Not a muskrat, for as 


it crosses the lighter space a slender 


neck shows for 10oment upright 
1 Teal, 


“Gia gee a os 
but the decoys take little notice of the 


above the water. 


stranger, who moves athwart our system 
in a cometic way, neither seeking nor 


avoiding, as if of imperfect affinities 
vith the duck-kind. 


Perhaps 
or more likely a Pied-billed G 


a Coot, 
+, and 
_ } Sal Sate {6 ae 

where the ripple ceased he dived for 


food. By and by he may come nearer, 
and if a Grebe may be worth shooting, 
Tl 
. 
anoat, 


irther back, 


nothing 
larger set 
ghs planted 
the 
e of membrane to 
The 
the € 

stead of being scalloped out as in the 
Coot, and 


tion to an aquatic life has 


° : . , ’ 
lobes of toes furnished each v 
aid in swim- 


too, has 


fad 


ming. Grebe, divided 


fringe is continuous in- 


toes, but 


in other respects the adapta- 
sone much 
further ; tl 


ie body cylindrical, 


the plumage compact and glossy, the 
legs so good for swimming to be 
good 


g —all as 
} 
L 


lipper,” 
Just 
as the flush of morning begins to tinge 
upwards into the sky and to show the 
swirl of mist lying low over the water 


for no other purpose, 


efits the typical diver or “<« 


who gets his living under water. 
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on the other side of the pond, there is 
a sudden whistle of wings and a rush 
overhead, and a little flock of Teal 
stoop swiftly down upon the decoys, 
then as swiftly glance upwards again, 
and with a beautiful wheel, the white 
under-coverts of their wings twinkling 
an instant in ern light, dash 
“into the water, sending it up far in front 
of them. Both barrels roar at once, 
and as the e 


1 hall : . 
hoes come bellowing back, 


a vast swarm of Blackbirds, who for 


have 


some time een chattering and 


»cJ the rh 


whining 


tart ir 
tart in 
h 


s 
awhile 
— : 

compiaint, and 
make up tl 

ss . 
make Oftl 
Now tl 
at our 
nore ; 


still, an 


ventril 


entriloquism ; 


come int 

it] on to the ( e 
itiy on to the eage 
aday-aday o1 rec 
acquaintance met 

1. ] ‘ 
piace, thence to 
ation 
asVl 


ry which he hor 
g which ne )} 


loft at 7 . : 
left at each hop, peep 


} hin 
MUU 


inter accent, and 
lin to the pine-grove 
age 4 ee 
While we are seeing him 


of a paddle comes from behind 


s0int to the right, and gradually a punt 
t=] ’ : 4 £ 
emerges and makes leisurely way to- 


Sedge-Birds. 
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wards us, its broad-shouldered occupant 
sinking the stern deep in the water. 
At last he heaves to off our stand, and 
the voice of “the old Captain” hails 
us, asking whether we have seen a 
decoy of his. We have not, but he 
edges in, still unsatisfied, and flings 
out in a short growling way that it 
looked much like a wild one, &c:, &c., 
evidently thinking we have shot his 
bird, perhaps knowingly. Indeed, what 
do these young scamps come here for, 
left ? 
There never was much, and now there’s 


this inside the teeth, how- 


to spoil what little shooting is 


none. All 


ever, for he manages to consume his 


ow! moke, tl h with some rum- 


1 1 : lori #3] 
i keepS eaging in until 


alongside, where we dis- 

ch native delicacy 

him openly to express, 

ven to such miscellaneous-looking in- 
dividuals as we. Satisfied that his pet 


s not among slain, he softens up, 


i 
} 
I 


ecomes chatty, at length hearing a 
naree which he will lirectly ask, he 
looks up sharp and fairly overflows 
; of the 


the 


it} yme 
ith some 

| = 
A AINGLY 


lis gruffness as 


greenhouse 


7 oe " 
pond and the sun Is 


piace 
he requirements of a new era. 
dwelt there sunning himself in the 


o 
g 
memories, hi 


is flowers or 


imong 


boat, silent, introverted, broodi 


4 


ut now the 


present 
its far-reaching schet 
ssmopolitan interests, and must 


he street, and has no time to 
think of the sunshine or the want of it. 
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REVIEWS AND LITERARY NOTICES. 
questionable whether the happiness of the 
y enterprising and industrious people in 


1 be at all enhanced by 


Tunis, Past and Present 
By Amos PERRY, late 
1 


Consul for the City anc 
“unis. rovidenc » bs he ov Moslem rule. 

vive $ some very interest- 

ferent races, their 

ite ol woman 

lygamy ; on 

Mohammedans 

towards Christianity 

admiration of Christian civiliza- 

tion ; on the climate and the industrial re- 

1 character s of the regency ; 

the ar< hae logical 

cities, 


) } 


ough 


of ancient 

> book is well ex 

) great strength of phil 

nd an unquestioning faith 

n the 1 f story, yet with 

hrewdness of observation in the 
un life, and a laudable mo 

The second part of the 

profitable 


entertaining a1 
The chief lesson of it all is one 


now familiar enough, namely, that Islam is 


k in every part, perishing of inherent 
I 


and incurable corruption, yet with sucl 
i I it is hard to tell whether 
» prolong its agony, or to 
extingui ce political system. 
Few virtues remain to it, and the appear- 
ance of few. The Jews and Christians of 
preten Tunisia, who are not always miracles of 
brews breat d purit 
ces of true | in comparison with the depraved and un- 

long | Moslems. > id ; 


jong 


, are yet respectable 


l uprightness a ity 


su 
societ as 


books of g£ od 


s most ef the 
ilization in 


1 


ppressions ef those 
ket. It can now ‘ si 
—_ te Cod and All A 


DOCK¢ I 


in Israelite < neg By CuHarLEs NoORDHOFF. 
Harper and Brothers. 


nting the inst 
THE editors of this Magazine — who 

s hold the pu : what canthe have been to some degree also readers of 
yut tacitly despise them, and it— remember with pleasure “ Elkanah 
It is Brewster’s Temptation”; and we fancy that 


ristians hold 


ieve in their perdition ? 


e 
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there are others who will be of years served, and a brief statement of the 
over a second time in this coll promotion, discharge, death, hurt, or deser- 
tion ¢ f eve ry soldier. This 
letatl are d 


no dispraise of them to say accuracy 
hoff’s stories are all light, 


> men who will 
inderstand, 


—aim 


do not grapple with problems 
i, unless 


air 


tories of the 


expected fr of the 


yr that - 101 rbout 
h an one we ne he I 


The book is suc 


peop taking and read 


llowed 
all the men in 


names and places of enlistment 


ol 
months’ men are given, but in the 
those enlisted for the war the date « ient promise of 
into service is added, as well as the number th 


he rest. 
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e story recounted in 

which Messrs. Robert 
ave so handsomely reprint- 
Philadelphia edition of the 
hol is most 


of the s ibject, 
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Its quaintness every one must relish, and 
none can help noticing the clearness and 
solidity of the narration. The present 
publishers have given it with the original 
maps; the whole is fitly introduced by 
Mr. Parkman, and the book very worthily 

first in the contributions 

Robert Clarke & Co, 


to the 


comes which 


Messrs. propose to 


make materials of American history 
in their “Ohio Valley Series.” These 


publications are to includ rints of such 


monographs as this, and such historical and 
t 


biographical materials now existing 
uscript as the publishers can 


some cases the volum« 


digested histories of particu 


D 
| 
places, and each will be so fa 


group the materials accordi1 


riods and occurrences to whi 


It 


Ww 
and for ] 
eral reader. The p 
gan with the settlen 
th 
ulation 
field 
romant 
or it 


the famous 
rsonal ; 


included 


ATHANIEL H. Bis 
ction by Epwarp A. 
Boston : Lee and Shep: 


BRIEFLY told, Mr. Bishop’s entertai 
Story is this: He worked his passa 
sailor on a merchant vessel from Boston t 
Montevideo, and ascended the river Plata 
to Buenos Ayres; as soon as possible he 
joined a caravan leaving Rosario, and 


walked across the pampas to Mendoza; 
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spent the winter near San Juan in the ser- 
vice of an American who had grist-mills 
there ; in the spring started alone upon 
his chief enterprise of passing the An- 
des on foot, but was overtaken by a train, 
and walked with it to Chili, whence, at 
Valparaiso, he again shipped before the 

returned | 


mast and eme, — his capital at 


no time having exceeded forty dollars, z 
om sumo 
bei ig summed 


his other resource 


riosity, 


1 South J 


iro! 


ignorance ¢ 


indefiniteness of 
past epoch rather 


1 


zeal for the 


study of 
h Dr. Brewer attrib- 
s’s Introduction, 


ientific reader 


oarnucnto 


poll 
lows despise 
especially 

of Bo 
author, in 


rin, 
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point. He seems to have fallen personally 
in their opinion from the fatal moment 
when at dinner he attempted, gaucho fash- 
ion, to sever with his knife the morsel of 
meat, one end of which it is good manners 
on the pampas to let hang from your mouth, 
and so cut the tip of his nose. No gaucho 
could have been guilty of this 

| thereafter they offered him 


affr« 


of true fon 
awkwardness,an¢ 
every possible 


his life 


mt, and finally attempted 
He added to his unpopularity by 
f washing himself; yet, seeing 
with a testament containing 
; 


rucifixion, they declared 


‘hristian, and invited him to 
of faith by a game of 
ever, a Savager crea- 


yas than the ¢ , hame- 


s, and 
ampment Mr. Bishoy 
r-struck by the appearance 

Altogether, it is 
sut our author sur- 
as well 

ps of a passage 
od condi- 

a North 


usual 


-ticket to 
the 
faith 
n, and greatly injuring 


> 


ernment band from 


is, thereby breaking 


leportment, strictness in « 


generous hospitality, would fi 


gener and the 


shall them?.... Many of the 
females, particularly the younge1 
complexic 


ones, have 
ms that in clearness and beauty 

the North. In 
addition to personal beauty, the ladies of 


would rival the blondes of 


San Juan can boast of varied attractions. 
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The guitar is used with a grace and skill 
that give evidence of careful study and long 
practice. Many play upon the piano, using 
instruments that have been carted a thou- 
sand miles over the pampas, from the port 
of Buenos Ayres. All can embroider with 
skill and ele Poetry appears to be 


vance. 2e 
cultivated 


assiduously and 


many specimens of true inspiration came to 


among them, 


my notice that would be considered worthy 
> , 
of the 


Here we 


name of Tennyson or Longfellow.” 


may suspect Mr. Bishop of the 
partiality of friendship, but we cannot que 
tion adds: “ Altoget 
know of no situation more pleasant, « 


taining 


him when he 
more elements of interest 
mance, than San Juan.” 

Beneath this verse-producing and piano- 
playing level were grades of civilization not 
so attractive, and the milling business, as 

hop knew it outside of San Juan, was 

t all a dream of poesy. 

“ There 
interior, and the merchants and farmers of 

‘ord and Luis sent 
wheat three or four hundred miles by troops 


ne water privileges in the 


were 


San frequently 


of mules. My otfice, therefore, proved an 
advantageous one, as I was enabled to have 
direct intercourse with people from several 
of tl northern and 


eastern provinces. 


Among the numbers that I became acquaint- 
with were the old-fashioned Riojano, who 

from his distant home te the north of 
lothed in a heavy /rasad 


ufactured from wool of hi 


ert, « i, Man- 
; own shea 
> industry of h h 


the. Indi: 


Catamarcan, and tl 


is wife or dau 
in-looking Santiaguenian, or 
crafty yet polite Cor- 
dovese, traded at the mill ; and many were 
the little gifts that the most respectable por- 
tion of my customers brought me from their 
estates far back in the irrigated /ravesia, or 

bases of the Andes. ne 

ss demanded that the mill 


ht and day. 


press 
should 
This compelled the 
ses that came from a di 

And at nig 

restless hum of the 

a curious sight to peep 
» door, and behold the ground cov- 
ered with sleeping forms of men, 
} 


types and <¢ 


women, 


and children of many 


ymplex- 
ions, — here the offspring of the negro and 
Indian; there the child of a Spanish fa- 
ther and Indian mother... .. The gauchos 
love to gamble, and while waiting for the 
mill to do its work, they generally spent 
the time in playing their favorite games, 
always staking small sums of money up- 
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Mr. Bishop believes it, but he is himself a 


he time 
ail re- 


hances, in order to make t 


But, whatever might more temperate story-teller, and is 


wre profitably. 
rules of the other mills, spects a pleasant and entertaining < mpan- 
Jon Guillermo soon put a stop to what ion, whose book we are glad to have read. 
] ’ gz 
he called a degenerating practice, and 
ious small skirmishes with the ; 


| ] 














